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The Case of El: Psychological Test Data 


EpwWIn S. SHNEIDMAN 
Central Research Unit, V.A. Center, Los Angeles 


and 


Suicide Prevention Center, Los Angeles 


This case presentation is in the 
tradition of the Case of Gregor and 
the Case of Jay.! The primary pur- 
pose of each of these case studies was 
to present a set of psychological test 
materials on one Subject with a focus 
on the interpretations and discussions 
of these materials by several compe- 
tent clinicians. It is hoped that these 
case presentations are useful for teach- 
ing and training purposes. We have 
reason to believe that they have been. 

The present study is called the Case 
of El. At this point, all that will be 
stated about E] is that he is a 30 year 
old Caucasian Protestant male, and 
that he was — as indicated by the tol- 
lowing list of psychological tests to 
which he willingly responded — co- 
operative and amenable to testing 
procedures, 

1. (Rorschach) Ink-blot Psychodi- 

agnostic Technique 

2. (Murray) Thematic Appercep- 

tion Test 
3. (Shneidman) 
Story Test 
1. (Forer) Sentence Completion 


Make A Picture 


Test 

5. (Shneidman) Interest-Completion 
Test 

6. (Strong) Vocational Interest 
Blank 


7. (Kuder) Vocational Preference 
Record 

8. (Guilford - Shneidman - Zimmer- 
man) Interest Survey 

9. (Allport-Vernon-Lindzey) 
ol Values 

10. (Hildreth) Feeling and Attitude 
Scale 

11. Cornell Selectee Index 

12. (Hathaway-McKinley) Minnesota 


Study 


' This Journal, 1949, 13, 155-205 and 433-468; 
and 1952, 16, 297-345 and 444-475, respec- 
tively, 


Multiphasic Inven- 
tory 

13. (Shipley) Hartford Retreat Scale 

I4. (Wechsler) 
Scale 

15. (Watson-Glaser) Test of Critical 
Thinking 

16. (Tsedek) 
ment? 


Personality 


Adult Intelligence 


Test of Moral Judg- 


Except for the MMPI, which was 
taken separately, all the tests were 
administered to El on three different 
occasions within a three-month peri- 
od. There were two examiners: Dr. 
Evelyn Hooker administered the Ror- 
schach technique and the first six 
cards of the TAT to El in the second 
testing session; the writer adminis- 
tered all the other tests in the first 
and third testing sessions. 

The Case of El will be presented in 
the Journal in three issues, of which 
this is the first. The second part of 
this case, written by Dr. Evelyn Hook- 
er, will present the anannetic and case 
history data. The third part of this 
study will include the several inter- 
pretations and discussions which will 
have been presented at a symposium 
(jointly sponsored by the Society for 
Projective Techniques and the Divi- 
sion of Clinical Psychology) at the 
American Psychological Association 
> The best single reference for all these tests 
except. the Interest-Completion ‘Test. the 
G-S-Z Interest Survey, and the Test of Moral 
Judgment is Oscar Buros, Fifth Mental 
Measurement Yearbook, Rutgers University 
Press, 1960. The Interest-Completion Vest 
is unpublished; the G-S-Z Interest-Surves 
is reported in the Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1949, 13, 302-306 and is pub- 
lished by the Sheridan Supply Company of 
Beverly Hills, California; and the Tsedek 

Test of Moral Judgment is reported (in 
English) in the Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, 1960, 130, 278-285. 
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convention in New York in Septem- Bertram R. Forer, Evelyn C. Hooker, 
ber, 1961. The symposium partici: Mortimer M. Meyer, Henry A. Mur-! x 
pants will include Drs. Reuben Fine, — ray, and Edwin S. Shneidman. | 





PsYCHOLOGICAL TEst DATA 


I. RoRSCHACH TECHNIQUE 


Carp I I 

R I’ 

1. Looks like a couple of witches from Mac- 1. (How much of the blot did you use:) I 
beth, and they’re dancing around a boil- The witches are these two characters on | 
ing pot. There are bubbles coming up the side. (What about the blot gives vou 
out of the top of the pot and breaking. the impression of witches?) I don’t know. 
(heir coats are flving out in back of them. I think the shape. It’s hard to say. Here's 
That’s it. the legs, and the hands hanging on top 

of the pot. And the body is the main 
part, and a short neck and very small 
head. (Do you have any impression of 
their sex?) I always think of witches as 
female. There’s movement in it, and 
they’re swinging around because of that. 
1’ 20” Mostly the shape. 
Carp II 

R 5” 

1. It's two children playing patty-cake. 1. (How much of the blot did you use?) 
They've been out in the sun and gotten The whole blot. The bodies and hands 
sunburnt, but it hasn’t affected them. are hitting each other, and the top is the 
They don't realize it. They're odd-look- heads and neck. (What about the blot 
ing children—rooster-like heads and necks. gave you the impression they were sun- 
More turkey-like than rooster. Not at- burnt?) The red color. (What gave vou 
tractive children. the impression they were — affected?) 

They're still playing patty-cake. ; Purkev- 
like?) Their necks are long like a turkev. 
(Any impression of sex?) Two little girls, 
because their hair is piled on top of their 
heads. What they have on looks more 
like a dress to me than a pair of pants 
41" or a suit. 
Carp III 
m2)" 
1. A couple of boys who've found a bone of | 1. (What makes them look like boys?) 1 


some kind, a breastbone of some large 
animal—a cow or dinosaur—and_ they’re 
arguing over who has possession of it; 
and each is pulling on one side of the 
bone. They are going to break the bone, 
if they are not careful. 

Then there’s a couple of pieces of intes- 
tines hanging from a tree, on each side. 
I don’t know what it’s doing. Maybe not 
a dinosaur but a cow—because it’s been 
killed fairly early, and the intestines hung 
up to dry. Ya—because in between are 
the lungs of the cow. 


2 ay" 


don't think girls would be too interested 
in who had possession of the bone. They 
have pants instead of a dress, and cowboy 
boots. 


(What about the blot gave the impres- 
sion of intestines?) Looks like the stomach, 
with the long cord going up the throat. 
(AOS?) The red color has a bloody look. 


(What gave the impression of lungs:) 
\fter I got the intestines, the other two 
things looked like lungs to me 
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Carp IV 


R 14" 

1. This is the creature from “The Blue 
Lagoon.” I've seen the moving picture. 
It has very long fingers, ready to grab 
something, It’s excited, because it’s stand- 
ing up and got its tail down as support 
io help hold it up. 


Y yt ad 


1. It’s got large feet on each side (Is it hu- 


man or animal?) It’s a mixture between 
the two—a science fiction creature. It’s 
got kind of a rough, furry coat. (Can 
you point out other parts?) A little head 
and a ball-shaped body—round. 


Carp V 


R 1” 

1. This is a bat. It’s flying at nighttime, 
looking for its food. Looks like it’s been 
in some fight, because it’s bedraggled on 
the edge. Its wings are nibbled away. Ya. 

1" 06” 


1. (What about the blot gave the impres- 


sion of a bat?) It’s the shape, mainly. 
(Night-time?) It’s got its wings spread, 
and it’s flying, and I always think of bats 
as flying at night. 


Carp VI 


R 27” 

1. I see a large penis sticking up here, but I 
don’t know what else. 
I don’t know what all this doodad is be- 
low it. 


1’ 04” 


1. An erected penis. 


Mostly the shape. It 
looks rounded, and the middle part comes 
out, and looks rounded. 


Carp VII 


Ri” 

These are two little girls and they’re 
doing a dance somewhat like Shroder and 
his dog do in “Peanuts,” where the hair 
is whirling around and the hair is stand- 
ing up in pigtails. They’re very happy 
about something. They have their arms 
stuck out in back as they are whirling. 
They have jumped off the ground and 
are hitting their feet together. They have 
on very long dresses, almost nightgowns, 
except they have on little jackets, too, 
that stick out. 


2] 16” 


— 


1. The darker part looks likes shoes coming 
together. 


Carp VIII 


i 
This is the prettiest one yet: 

1. There's a large flower growing in a pond; 
and growing up from it are leaves, and a 
couple of frogs jumping out of the pond, 
jumping toward this leaf. On top of the 
leaf is another kind of animal; I’m not 
sure what kind. Maybe not jumping up; 
maybe the other animal has got ahold 
of these two frogs and is pulling ’em up. 
I don’t know what the animal will do 
with the frog, because it’s smaller than 
what the frogs are, but I think it has 
ahold of the frogs. 


or “er 


’ 


1. (What characteristics of the blot helped 


to give you the impression of a flower?) 
A flower because of the color and the 
shape of the petals. (Any impression of 
the kind of flower?) No. 


The leaves are the bluish green. 
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. LOCATION CHART 





Figure 1 reproduces El’s Rorschach Location Chart. 


Carp IX 


R 5” 


A couple of gnomes that are climbing out 
of the head of lettuce or cabbage. I 
guess all gnomes are old, but these are 
older, because they have large pot-bellies 
hanging down. They are playful, because 
they are squirting water at each 
and laughing. 


other 


(What about the blot gave the impression 
of gnomes?) They have little pointed hats 
on and are rather misshapen, with a large 
pot-belly. They have arms almost coming 
out of their heads. I don’t know. (What 
gave the impression of lettucc?) 

Partly the color, and then it was sort of 
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Under the cabbage is a rose bush, with 
several roses in bloom. 


9° 4" 
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like a head of lettuce—part of the leaves 
chewed away by a beetle. Still in rounded 
shape. 

At least four roses here. (What about the 
blot gave you the impression of roses?) 
The color and the shape coming up in 
buds not quite opened vet. 


Carp X 


Rn 3” 

1. Lwo people going to a masquerade party. 

Thev've dressed themselves all up in pink. 
The party has an outdoor motif, as the 
decorations have a grasshopper down be- 
tween the two of them. A couple of fid- 
dl-r crabs on the side, I don’t know what 
the other decorations are, but there’s a 
couple of butterflies in here, And there's 
two lions with—apparently they are going 
to throw darts at them, because a target is 
drawn on the chest of the lions where 
their hearts would be. 
I think the two are a little bit drunk, 
because they're holding each other up 
and sort of staggering toward each other. 
Thev're—a wishbone is hanging on the 
wall they're going to hold to see who 
gets their wish. I think they are two men, 
because their chests are rather large but 
they don’t have breasts. 

6’ 14” 


Total elapsed time—23’ 30” 


1. (What gave the impression of a grass- 
hopper?) It has two little horns, and 
two long legs, and little green, beady eyes. 
(AOS?) I think the color green too, (Party 
decorations?) Yes, they're not alive. All 
these things are not. (And _ the _ fiddler 
crabs?) They have a crab shape, and this 
large hand on ’em that— 

The butterflies are the vellow things. 
They are reaching toward each other and 
leaning toward each other. 


(What about the blot helped you see it 
as a wishbone?) More the shape. 


Il. THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 
First SESSION 


Card 3BM 


Phis is a young boy who has been involved 
in a love affair, and his lover has found 
someone else who he finds more attractive. 
The boy has—this makes his first experience 
of being rejected, and he’s quite upset, and 
has broken down and is crying in his room. 
He is thinking that life isn’t really worth it, 
and is very upset because he had felt some 
true emotional relation with the other per- 
son. Lo some degree there’s some feeling of 
hurt pride, He wonders how the other per- 
son could have done this to him, For a week 
or so he will mope around the house and be 
very unhappy, and then’ find himself an- 
other friend. 


Card 6BM 


This is a boy who'’s—voung man, rather— 
who has indiscreetly left’ letters or personal 
belongings around, and his mother has found 
them. She’s been crving—quite upset—and 
has been making a scene. The fellow is feel- 
ing very remorseful at the moment about his 


indiscretion. Also feeling a little angry at 
his mother for having violated his privacy. 
The mother keeps saying she doesn’t know 
what to do, and keeps asking why he is this 
way, and the fellow isn’t even able to give 
answers that are satisfactory to himself. The 
mother never will accept him for what he is, 
but the boy will continue in his activities. 


Card 7BM 


The older man has picked up a younger 
fellow and has taken him out to a bar where 
he can show him off. ‘The older man is a 
little bit proud of himself and has a smile 
on his lips and is a little bit smug. but the 
vounger fellow feels he is being degraded a 
little. They'll probably go to a hotel and 
spend the night, and, in the morning, the 
older man will want to continue the rela- 
tionship with the vounger fellow, but the 
vounger fellow will break it off at that time. 


Card 12M 


Tt looks Eke a rather pretty young boy. It's 
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the same older fellow in the other picture, 
and again he has picked up a younger boy 
and has taken him out and gotten him quite 
drunk. He has taken him to a hotel room, 
and the young boy has semi-passed out. He’s 
pulling an act, in a way. He knows what 
the older man wants and feels that if he pre- 
tends to be drunk and is too drunk to resist, 
that it won't be a homosexual relationship 
and therefore is not going to offer resistance, 
but is not going to offer help, either. The 
old man is rather hopeful that he has passed 
out, because then he will be able to gratify 
his own desires. He’s got one foot on the 
bed already. Again in the morning the old 
man will be looking for somebody to sustain 
a relationship with, but again the young man 
won't want to sustain the relationship bevond 
this night. 


Card 13MF 

It’s a young college couple. They met in 
class, and the boy is quite attracted to the 
girl. The girl was living away from home, in 
a boarding house, where she used to bring 
the boy to entertain. One night the boy 
comes to visit and the two get into an argu- 
ment for some reason. The boy accuses the 
girl of running around on him. The girl 
decides, for some reason, that the best wav 
to stop the argument is for the two of them 
to go to bed; and she removes her clothes 
and gets into bed. This makes the boy think 
only more of the she’s been 
running around with, and he becomes angry 
and strangles her. The boy realizes what he 
had done and is very remorseful. He phones 
the police and, not being able to face the 
idea of going to prison, kills himself. 


other bovs 


Card 9BM 

There's a group of men who have gone 
out picking fruit, and at noon they have 
stopped to rest and are lving down on the 
grass. One of the fellows doesn’t recognize 
himself as homosexual but has strong lean- 
ings that way, because he always wants to 
put his another fellow. He 
comes over and lays down, with the other 
fellow as a back-rest, stroking the other fel- 
low he’s resting on, and he gets an erotic 


arms around 


sense of pleasure out of this, but would never 
willingly admit anything of that sort. One of 
the other fellows notices him doing this, and 
after they go back to work, the other fellow 
begins to spread tales and stories about the 
desire of the fellow who was resting on the 
other fellow. 
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SECOND SESSION 

Card 1 

The boy has been given the violin for a 
birthday present. He is not too pleased by 
this. He didn’t particularly care to have a 
violin, his parents wished him to have and 
to take and he was a little disappointed 
that this was his birthday present. He is 
looking at the thing and wishing that thev 
had given him something else instead of it. 
(If you were to entitle it in some way what 
might you call it?) Titles are so hard to make 
up, oh,—just Disappointment I guess. 


Card 2 

I don’t seem to be very smart today on 
these things. The family has moved to the 
West and they’re working to develop a home- 
stead or ranch. And there is a father and a 
mother and a son and a daughter, and the 
mother is pregnant again expecting another 
child shortly and she has decided that the 
girl is going to have a better life than she 
had so she’s sending her to a school so she 
can become a school teacher and she’s raised 
her social level from the dirt level of the 
family. The son enjoys his farm work and 
his dreams of making his farm the best in 
the country but the mother and father have 
sort of given up on their dream. Sort of on 
the idea that they had started out, and now 
the mother is just tired of the whole life of 
working hard and never apparently accomp- 
lishing anything. That’s why she_particu- 
larly wants the daughter to get out of the 
dirt farmer's life. Let’s see, if I were to en- 
title it. I guess I would call it Mother's 
Vicarious Dream. (How does the whole thing 
turn out?) The daughter becomes a school 
teacher, is a prude. The mother and father 
are disappointed, in that they never managed 
to achieve anything. While the son, by staying 
on the farm and working, does turn out to be 
the best and wealthiest farmer in the coun- 
try. (What is the relationship between the 
daughter being a school teacher and her 
being a prude?) Well she begins to feel she 
has to correct the children’s morals and social 
ideals and falls into the life of adjustment 
fallacy of education. 


Card 18GF 


There’s two sisters who have grown up 
together and have both become aged now 
and they, even though they have lived to- 
gether all their lives they are still rathes 
jealous of each other, and one of these sis- 
ters has found a boyfriend, probably in he 
church group. The other sister 
upset about this. Thev dislike 


is extreme! 


each other 
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but they are dependent upon each other. 
They can’t imagine how they can get along 
without each other and so the sister feels as 
though she, though she, is going-to be left 
by the one who has found a boyfriend. She 
becomes very angry about this, tries to talk 
her sister into what she considers a more 
realistic frame of mind, telling her she is 
too old to get married and too old to make 
a display of herself chasing after some man 
and the sister who has the boyfriend puts up 
a protest. They begin to argue and the sister 
who doesn't have the boyfriend starts to 
strangle her sister and kills her and then 
she is left even more alone than she would 
have been had she allowed her sister to go 
off. (What would you call this story?) 
Frustration, 


Card 18SBM 

A fellow, after he got off work, decided 
that instead of going directly home that he 
would stop downtown and have a few drinks 
and he went into several bars and after sev- 
eral hours of drinking he became quite in- 
toxicated and went into a lower class bar 
where he became noisy and somewhat obnox- 
ious, got into a fight with a couple of the 
other patrons of the bar, and at the moment 
there's a couple of the people that are at- 
tempting to throw him out of the bar, re- 
move him from the bar, after threatening 
to beat him up. (What happens?) He's 
thrown out of the bar, manages to get home 
safely without being arrested, the next morn- 
ing he has a hangover and feels extremely 
guilty about having allowed himself to be- 
come intoxicated as he did, and wonders 
what he had said or done during the period 
of drinking. (What title would you’ give 
this storvr) Indiscretion. 


Card 13MF 

I did that one with her. (Would you 
like to do that one again?) Well I have the 
same story in mind. Before, probably having 
told her the same story. That the young 
fellow has fallen in love with the very attrac- 
tive girl. He had taken her out a number 
of times and they became very deeply at- 
tached and one night the two of them went 
out and the fellow brought the girl home very 
late and she, they engaged in quite a bit of 
love play and the girl decided to yield to 
his desires and so they went to bed and 
after the sex act the fellow became very 
guilty about this and strangled the girl he 
had gone to bed with and now he realizes 
what he has done. He’s feeling extremely 
guilty about both the sex act and about 
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having destroyed the—object of his affection 
and the girl is lying there on the bed dead 
now. He has his hands over his eyes weeping, 
and worried about himself and feeling very 
sorry. (How does it turn out?) The fellow is 
arrested, he confesses to the crime feeling 
that he, hoping that he will be sent to the 
gas chamber if they, form of a suicide pact, 
feeling that he should be punished in that 
way, but instead of granting him his desire 
of the gas chamber they send him to a men- 
tal hospital. (What would you call this 
story?) To Each His Own Perversion. (Were 
you being at all sarcastic at the very end?) 
Grant that he was sent to, yeah, that a—was 
being sarcastic in way that he, not about 
the hospital, but saying that he was, that 
they in attempting to not harm him, doing 
what they felt was the right thing, actually 
punishing him more than, according to his 
life. (Can you say more how it follows, that 
because he felt guilty having sex relations 
with her that he then strangled her. What's 
the mechanism there so to speak?) Well she 
was something — that was — unobtainable 
though very desirable, idealized by him un- 
til she gave into this sex act, then she had 
destroyed his ideal of her whach caused him 
to—he couldn’t stand to have this idea de- 
stroved so he had to destroy her too. 


Card 4 

The fellow is in the service and he was 
sent overseas to the Philippine Islands where 
he met a very attractive Filipino girl who 
had a great deal of Spanish blood in her, 
and he married the Filipino girl and 
comes back to the United States, brings her 
back and there’s quite a bit of social pressure 
against the two of them. And one evening 
when he is out he goes past the house of 
the girl he used to go with when he was 
still in the United States, and she invites 
him in and tries to tempt him into coming 
back to her and having relations with her 
even though he is still married, and he is 
undecided whether to take up this girl's 
offer or not, especially with the criticism 
and all that has developed against the 
marriage he has contracted and as he’s stand- 
ing—as he’s leaving the old girlfriend's 
house his wife happens along and finds him 
there. She starts imploring him to come back 
to her, to forget the old girl friend whereas 
the old girl friend is sitting in the back 
ground lecringly fecling that she will be able 
to split up this marriage and get the fellow 
to come back to her. I don’t think that she 
wants the fellow actually, all she’s interested 
in is getting him back to prove herself,— 
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well her feelings were hurt that he gave her 
up for a—Oriental girl and he is torn between 
his feelings that he has for his wife, he has 
true, well he had some love for her, great 
deal of love for her, but he still is unable to 
stand the social prejudice that has developed. 
(What happens?) The wife gets him back 
and he’s not able to stand the 
pressure in community that he lives 
in so he Hawaii where such mar- 
riages are accepted. (What would you call 
this story?) Temptation. (What are the feel- 
ings of the wife, that she comes into this 
scene and sees him there with this other 
woman?) She realizes what has happened, 
she is upset at, she is very disturbed that he 
should have had feelings for this other girl 
but she’s able to accept them. She’s intelli- 
gent enough to realize there is this preju- 
dice and, but she’s not willing to give up 
the fellow, she feels that they can find some 
place where they can live together. 


he decides 
the 


goes to 


Card 17BM 


I can't decide whether he has clothes on 
or not, ha, ha,—these pictures are,—I guess 
the’re deliberately made that way. I think 
Til put clothes on him. He was, he has on 
a pair of long underwear, the knit woolen 
underwear which reaches from ankle to neck 
and he was in a hotel where he was spending 
the night and he had come to town, he was 
a traveling salesman, he came into town to 
sell his merchandise and gone into the hotel 
quite late at night, gotten a room and about 
3:00 o’clock in the morning he awakes, smells 
smoke in the room and he finds that the 
hall way is full of flame and he is unable 
to escape, so he looks out the window and 
finds that there was a rope hanging down 
from the top of the building, which had 
been left there by painters who had been 
on a scaffold outside the building, and at 
the time of the picture he is crawling down 
the rope in attempt to get away from the 
fire. (Do you want to entitle it?) Escape. 


Card 10 


The fellow has been living at home with 
his parents, his mother and father, and he’s 
in his early twenties, maybe middle twenties 
at the time, and he comes home one evening 
to, his father has been ill for some time, 
comes home one evening to find that his 
father has died, and at the moment of the 
picture here he is comforting his mother, 
holding her in his arms, trying to still her 
tears. And she is a very possessive woman 
in many ways, she had tried to keep him at 
home and in some ways she’s almost glad 
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that the husband has died because now she 
will have a greater hold over the son that 
she won't have anybody at home to take care 
of her, so she will try to keep her son at 
home to help her and to take care of her. 
That will be her calling card, her trump card 
on keeping the son with her, but, the son 
at the time doesn’t realize this and is feeling 
great affection and emotion towards 
mother and doesn’t realize that she’s actually 
trying to destroy him. (What do you call it?) 
Grief and Compassion. (To what extent of 
the ideas did you mean this story to be au- 


his 


tobiographic? Is it, and did you mean it 
that way?) Well parts of it are, (Did you 
mean it that way as you told it?) No I 


didn’t start out as autobiographical but in 
the middle of it, all of a sudden I realized 
that part of it was, are my own feelings 
towards what had happened. I guess all au- 
tobiographies are touched by the people's 
own feelings instead of actually what hap- 
pened. 


Card 14 

I don't particularly care for this one. (Oh. 
why?) It will be autobiographical. the fel- 
low has gone out on the town and has found 
himself at the ending of the evening, 2:00 
o'clock in the morning, still without a coim- 
panion and it’s too late to go home to take 
a bus out to where he lives but he decides 
to go down to the local YMCA and spend 
the night there. He knows that the YMCA 
would be cheaper than taking a cab home 
and also would be quicker to get to than u\ 
to find a cab at that time of morning. So 
he goes into the YMCA, and he also knows 
that the YMCA will also furnish a compan- 
ion for him but even in the “Y" he is 
able to find anything that evening. So he 
goes into his room in the YMCA, standing 
at the window where, drunk and depressed 
and unable to decide what to do, and feeling 
very lonely and undesireable, so he contem- 
plates jumping out the window. At the time 
he is climbing up into the window to jump. 
but, then after he gets into the window he 
loses his courage, he looks down at the skv- 
light below him, loses his courage and de- 
cides to back out of the thing. As he’s back- 
ing out his foot slips which frightens him 
even more and he then decides that he doesn't 
really care to commit suicide and climbs 
down, goes to bed and sleeps it off. (And vou 


unh- 


call this what?) Loneliness. (Is this autobio- 
graphical?) Yeah, um, hum, 


Card 16 


(Make up the scene as well as tell the story. 
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Sometime during your story describe what 
scene it is that you're imagining). I don’t 
know, my imagination is very poor on this 
kind of thing but I'll—so I'll be facetious on 
it then, and get it over with. It’s London and 
there’s an extremely heavy fog. You're unable 
to see anything in the picture because of the 
fog and it’s covering the downtown area. 
Now if vou were not facetious, if you were 
to play it straight, what would you say?) My 
problem that I—my imagination is so poor 
when I'm given something without anything 
to go on. (What occurred to you.) Well two 
or three autobiographical sayings in a way 
but, ita, FE don’t know I just get a block when 
I'm handed something like this and told to 
do it and have no idea what to do or, a—I 
have an idea what to do and what's wanted, 
what's wanted, but for letting my imagina- 
tion go on something like this. 


Card 6GE 


Irving to define what the expression of 
the people are meaning. They are a married 
couple, man and wife. They are fairly well- 
to-do; the man is probably a broker or an 
insurance agent, banker, and he comes home 
from work one day and very upset, His wife 
tries to find out what has upset him. Finally 
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after dinner when he is smoking his pipe, he 
comes up behind her and starts to iell her, 
—he is unable to face her at the time and 
he starts to tell her that he has been jug- 
gling his customer’s accounts and that he is 
afraid than an audit is to be taken shortly 
and the wife turns around, looks at him hor- 
rified at something that she would never 
imagine that her husband would dream of 
doing. It seems completely out of character 
to her from his previous actions—and he 
wants the wife to go away with him to try 
to run away from the place but the wife 
insists that they stay there, and try to face 
the thing out. She feels that it would be 
better to stand up to this than to try to run, 
but the man is trying to coax her into run- 
ning with him and she’s going to be at him 
into staying, convince him to stay. Eventually 
she does convince him that it would be bet- 
ter to stay. He is arrested and given a prison 
term but the wife stays with him throughout 
the period of imprisonment and although 
after he is released he is not able to find a 
job that gives him the responsibility that 
he had before he’s able to obtain another 
job which gives him and his wife a satisfac- 
tory standard of living. (And what do you 
call it?) Decision. 


Ill. Make A PictrurE STorRY TEsT 


1. Livincroom (Selected Figures M-5, M-11, 

F-5, C-6) 

Ihe young boy has been displaving 
himself at the window and he’s attracted 
the attention of the neighbors who have 
called the police. Let's see, I should use 
a stnaller person because I've got almost 
an adult’ there. It’s a young boy. The 
mother and father were out of the room 
at the time that the boy started this and 
they know nothing about it. The father 
is shocked and very angry at the boy and 
is shaking his fist at him, and the mother 
is very shocked and she has her hand over 
her mouth to keep from bawling out the 
box. Lhe policeman is rather amused and 
tolerant but he warns them to stop the 
boy from doing what he is. So they stop 
the boy and spank him and send him to 
bed. And then they forget all about it. 

litle?) First Sex Experiences. (What 
happens?) They spanked him = and_ sent 
him to bed. (Can you say more?) They 
forget about it and drop the subject. He 
doesit) pay much attention to it) and 
forgets about it also. (Does he do it 
again?) No, because he was spanked for it 
and doesn’t like the idea of being spanked. 


2. STREET 
A-1) 
It's Halloween and they are having a 
drag party at one of the gay bars. A 
couple of fellows have gone there in cos- 
tume, one of them dressed as a pirate and 
the other one as a king. The two of them 
live together because they brought their 
dog, cocker spaniel along with them. As 
they're leaving the bar after having a good 
time they come out and they meet an old 
woman who used to be a prostitute and 
she starts to make fun of them for their 
deviation and they were feeling very 
good while they were in the bar but 
after she makes fun of them they have 
become upset and they go home where 
they go to bed and console eac! 
for this woman. spoiling their evening. 
(Tithe?) Ending of the dream, Phe wom- 
an spoiled the feelings of the two people. 


(Selected Figures F-10, L-1, L-2, 


other 


3. Mepical 
16, M-1I8) 


(Selected Figures M-3, M-7, M- 


See there was the gangster that was 
going down the street and he stopped to 
have his shoes shined by the boy who was 
crippled, an amputee, and while he was 
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having his shoes shined another gangster 
came along and shot him and they have 
brought the gangster to the doctor’s of- 
fice and put him on the table and _ it’s 
late at night cause the doctor has been 
at his home and he is just coming back 
to his office, dressed in his overcoat and 
in a hurry, and the policeman had 
brought the amputee, the crippled boy 
along with him to question him about 
what happened. The gangster who was 
shot dies, and the crippled boy is afraid 
to identify or tell anything about the 
shooting, for fear that he might be 
harmed too. The other gangster there- 
fore free and they are unable to 
catch him, IT call this retribution. 


goes 


BarHroom (Selected Figures N-2, C-5, C-6) 

Phe maid has brought the two children 
of the house into the bathroom to give 
them a bath. It’s a fairly liberal family 
in their sex ideas, because they don’t ob- 
ject to bathing both the boy and_ girl 
together in the same bathtub. The maid 
also likes this because it saves her some 
time in bathing the two of them, They’re 
getting to the age now, where they could 
bathe themselves but the family still is 


bathing them and_ still has the maid 
watch over them while they take their 
bath. The little boy is somewhat shy now 


about the maid and keeps turning his 
back to her, doesn’t want to turn around, 
so. that able to the front of 
him. The little girl hasn’t reached that 
stage of development where she is. still 


she is see 


unselfconscious and doesn’t) think any- 
thing about bathing with the bov. The 
two of them are bathed and then sent 


to bed. They have separate bedrooms and 
then the maid will be able to go down- 
stairs to serve dinner to the adult mem- 
bers of the family. (Title?) I guess I 
would just call it bath time. 

Dream (Selected Figures M-10, F-2) 

A fellow is day dreaming and he’s at 
home and is thinking about his girl friend 
who lives some distance from him and he 
is daydreaming about buving her candy 
and a bouquet of flowers, and he goes 
over to visit the girl friend and she has 
been out in the back vard taking a sun 
bath and into meet him and has 
on just a bathing suit and the pants and 
halter; she’s barefoot. She is a_ bit 
surprised and she seems a little bit an- 
noyed at him for interrupting her sun 
bathing. although she was glad to have 


comes 
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him come over and bring her the pres- 
ent. The girl wants to go out in the 
back yard and continue the sun bathing 
but the fellow is dressed up and wants 
to take her out for a night on the town, 
or a day out on the town. And they get 
into an argument over this, about what 
they are going to do. The girl 
upon staying out in the yard and the fel- 
low goes back home and his day has been 
ruined by the girl’s lack of cooperation. 
(What are the gifts?)’ One of them is 
a box of candy, and the other one is 
some long-stemmed roses. Looks almost 
like a baseball bat, but since I made them 
a bouquet of flowers I'll make them long 
stem roses. (Which does it look like more?) 


insists 


Well when I think about it, I think it 
looks more of a_ baseball bat. Title?) 
Let’s see, Disappointment. 

Bripce (Selected Figures M-2, M-14, F-6, 
F-7) 


An older fellow has just lost his job 
and he is very depressed, despondent 
about this, He goes down to the rive 
where he climbs upon the railing of the 
bridge and starts to take off his clothes. 
He is going to jump in the river and 
commit suicide, Number of people who 
are passing along the bridge are trving 
to stop him, somewhat frightened by the 
idea of a man committing suicide, They 
are pleading with him not to jump and 


are trving to prevent him from doing 
away with himself. They can’t under- 
stand why a person would want to kill 


himself, and are unable to appreciate his 
feelings. The fellow finally 
isn’t worthwhile jumping; maybe he will 
be able to get another job, and climbs 
back down off the railing. 
then relieved to have him not jump. 
(What are his feelings?) Well, he 
standing up there, he was getting enjoy- 
ment out of the attraction, the attention 
of these other people and he almost felt 
like jumping just to do something they 
didn’t want him to do, and 
came to jump, but he started thinking 
about what had happened before and 
that he had been able to get a job be- 
fore and decided to give it another trv. 
(Title?) Desperation. 


decides it 


Evervone is 


Was 


very nearly 


Brproom (Selected M-1, F-3) 

The young couple have just 
married and have gone to the hotel where 
they are going to spend their honeymoon. 
\nd they are preparing for their first 
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Figure 2 reproduces El’s MAPS Test Figure Location Sheet. 


night together. The fellow is a little bit 
more shy about being naked in front of 
the girl than the girl is shy about being 
in front of the fellow. The girl is quite 
eager to go to bed, so is the fellow; he’s 
up at the head of the bed, going to pull 
back the covers. He has heard so many 
stories about failure the first night in 
the bedroom, that he’s a little bit worried 
about his capacity about satisfying the 


female and afraid the girl will be dis- 
satisfied with him. Call it Wedding Night 
and they go to bed and it turns out very 
satisfactory. The fellow has been very 
frightened for no reason at all. The girl 
was quite satisfied. (What is he fright- 
ened of?) Knowing how to fondle the 
girl, knowing how to manipulate her. Of 
course the size and duration of act are im- 
portant too, but it’s more of the love act 
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that goes up to it, (Is there a differrence 
for the two sexes?) Yes, girls are different 
than boys. ‘The able he 
one organ this is satisfied with sex, where 
the girl needs manipulation of her breast 
and vagina and various other organs of 
her body, various parts of her body, be- 
fore she achieve 
sexual Well 
read the stories of the first night of the 
girl not being satisfied, otherwise the sex- 
ual relationships are going to start. off 
bad, and have a bad relationship through- 
out their married life and he hates to ad- 
mit to the girl that he’s somewhat inexpe- 
rienced in sexual relationships and hates 
to admit it to himself also he’s frightened 
of the idea and act. 


boy is to has 


is able to satisfactory 


relationships. he has also 


BLANK (Selected 
C-10) 

There’s three boys and they are on the 
grounds and two of them have 
been picking on the third one, and they 


Figures N-8, C-8, C-9, 


school 


The 
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have made him cry. The janitor has 
come up out of the basement and he 


sees these boys picking on the third one. 
One of them has picked up a stone and 
is getting ready to throw it at the other 
boy. And the janitor trys to stop the 
fight) between these The janitor 
doesn’t particularly like the boy who is 


two. 


crying because he thinks he is a sissy and 
should stand up and fight back, but he 
knows he should stop fights on the school 
grounds and not allow them to progress, 
So even though he is trying to stop them, 
he is not being too effective about 
The other boys continue to torment 
third boy. Call it Playground 
itv. (Why does he think he’s a 
Well he is more interested in playing with 
the girls than he is with the boys. He's 
not interested in’ baseball, football, bas- 
ketball, and he’s more interested in read- 
ing or plaving dolls with the girls, than 
he is with playing with the boys. The 
boys are picking on him for being a sissy. 


this. 
the 

Activ- 

Sissv?) 


IV. FoRER SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST 


Complete the following sentence as 
rapidly as you can. Write down the 
first thing you think of: 

1. WHEN HE WAS COMPLETELY 
HIS OWN, HE failed. 

HE OFTEN WISHED HE COULD be 


ON 


better. 

8. TP LOOKED IMPOSSIBLE, SO HE 
didn't try. 

4. HE FELT TO BLAME WHEN she 
didn't like him. 

5. WHEN SHE REFUSED HIM, HE 
tried suicide. 

6. I USED TO FEEL I WAS) BEING 
HELD BACK BY my mother. 

7. HE FELT PROUD THAT HE had 
gotten their attention, 

8 AS A CHILD MY GREATEST FEAR 
WAS someone would hit me. 

9. HIS FATHER ALWAYS was mean. 

10. MEN like women. 

Il. A PERSON WHO FALLS IN LOVE 
is foolish. 

12. I WAS MOST DEPRESSED WHEN 
Bill was taken to prison. 

18. MY FIRST REACTION TO HIM WAS 
hatred. 

I4. WHEN SHE TURNED ME DOWN, 
I said never again. 

15. HIS NEW NEIGHBORS WERE nosey. 

16. MOST FATHERS like their sons. 


17. SOMETIMES HE WISHED HE were 


18. 


99 


93 


24. 


29 


30. 
a. 


32. 


dO. 


a girl. 

USUALLY HE FELT THAT SEX was 
dirty. 

I COULD HATE A PERSON WHO 
tried to use me. 

HIS FARLIEST MEMORY OF HIS 
MOTHER WAS her feeding him, 
WHEN IT MEET A WOMAN, I with- 
draw. 

WHEN PEOPLE MADE FUN OF HIM. 
HE stopped. 

WHEN HE MET HIS BOSS, HE froze. 
WHEN I THINK BACK, I AM 
ASHAMED THAT I have done some 
things. 

IF I THINK THE JOB IS TOO HARD 
FOR ME, I ask for help. 

SISTERS wear black robes. 

HE FELT HIS LACK OF SUCCESS 
WAS DUE TO his lack of looks. 
WHEN THEY TALKED ABOUT SEN. 
I try to listen. 

I USED TO DAY DREAM ABOUI 
money. 

MOST MEN like sex. 

WHEN I HAVE TO MAKE A_ DE- 
CISION, I get confused. 

LOVE IS stupid. 

MY EARLIEST MEMORY OF MY 
FATHER was beating me. 

I WAS MOST ANNOYED WHEN 


some one niakes fun of another. 
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MOST MOTHERS try to act good. 
PAKING ORDERS is better than giv- 
ing them. 

I DISLIKE TO have to display myself. 
1 FEEL PHAT PEOPLE are looking 
at me. 

MOST WOMEN try to get married. 
AFTER HE MADE LOVE TO HER, 
HE left. 

IF I CAN’T GET WHAT I WANT, I 
get angry. 

WHEN I AM CRITICIZED, I lose 
control of my temper. 

HE FELT HE HAD DONE WRONG 
WHEN HE took the young boy home. 
HE FELT HE COULDN’T SUCCEED 
UNLESS he were better looking. 

I USED TO FEEL ‘DOWN IN THE 
DUMPS’ WHEN no one approached 
me. 

WHEN THEY DIDN'T INVITE ME, 
I became depressed. 
HE WAS MOSI 
his lack of success 
WHEN HE FOUND HE HAD FAILED 
THE EXAMINATION, HE. said “to 
hell with it”. 

A LOT OF PEOPLE are ignorant. 
BROTHERS aren't very nice. 
AFTER THEY KNOCKED 
DOWN, HE cried. 

MOST OF ALL I WANT to be liked. 
MY SEXUAL DESIRES are perverted. 
HIS CONSCIENCE BOTHERED HIM 
MOST WHEN he molested the young 
bov. 

HE FELT HE COLUD MURDER A 
MAN WHO made fun of him. 

VT TIMES HE WORRIED ABOUT 
his sanity. 

HE DID A POOR JOB BECAUSE he 
didn’t understand it. 

MOST MARRIAGES break up or are 
unhappy. 

WHILE HE WAS SPEAKING 
I was embarrased. 

MY MOTHER is fat. 

SEXUAL INTERCOURSE is crude. 
RESPONSIBILITY is good but should 
be avoided. 

WHENEVER HE DOES BELOW AV- 
ERAGE WORK. HE feels bad. 

HE FELT BLUE WHEN he failed. 

1 FELT MOST DISSATISFIED WHEN 
I took my last job. 

WHEN I MEET PEOPLE, I GENER- 
ALLY FEEL awkward. 

M FIRST REACTION TO HER WAS 


to withdraw. 


ANXIOUS ABOU 


HIM 


1O ME 
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WHEN THEY PUT ME IN CHARGE 
I wasn't sure what to do. 

I FEEL GUILTY ABOUT sex. 

WHEN MY FATHER CAME HOME, 
I hid. 

AS SHE SPOKE TO HIM, HE blushed. 
WHEN HE WAS PUNISHED BY HIS 
MOTHER, HE planned to punish her. 
PEOPLE IN AU THORTTY ARE usual- 
lv well trained. 

I FEEL HAPPIES1 
drunk. 

HE BOILED UP WHEN I approached 
him. 

WHEN MY MOLHER CAME HOME, 
I was happy if she were sober. 
WHEN THEY TOLD HIM 
1O DO, HE balked. 

AFTER A YEAR OF MARRIAGE HE 
dissatisfied. 

His GREATEST WORRY WAS money. 
WHEN HE GOT THE SPANKING 
FROM HIS FATHER, HE hated him. 


WHEN I am 


WHAT 


MOST WOMEN ACT AS THOUGH 
they were boss. 

WHEN I FEEL THAT OTHERS 
DON’T LIKE ME, I feel depressed. 


MORE THAN ANYTHING ELSE HE 
NEEDED a friend. 

MOST PEOPLE ARE stupid. 

WHEN HIS TURN CAME TO SPEAK, 
HE couldn't. 

I COULD LOSE MY 
some one calls me a liar. 

I AM AFRAID OF myself. 
WHENEVER HE WAS WITH HIS 
FATHER, HE FELT——-. 

A MAN WOULD BE JUSTIFIED IN 
BEATING A WOMAN WHO cheated 
on him. 
WHEN THEY 
OUT, HE left. 
SOMETIMES I FEEL THAT MY BOSS 
doesn’t know as much as me. 

WHEN I THINK OF MARRIAGE I 
don't like it. 

WHENEVER HE IS INTRODUCED 
LO PEOPLE, HE is embarassed. 
WHEN HE WAS WITH HIS MOTH- 
ER, HE FELT little. 

MOST MEN ACT AS THOUGH 
FATHERS should try to like their chil- 
dren. 

HE FELT INFERIOR 
father was around. 

IF I WERE KING, IT WOULD change 
the laws. 

MOTHERS don’t understand things. 
I FEEL SAD ABOUT T think about 


mvself. 


TEMPER IF 


FOLD HIM TO GET 


WHEN | his 
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V. SHNEIDMAN INTEREST-COMPLETION TEST 


Read Activity Circle Choice Write Reason 


Like Dislike 

1. HANDLE MONEY (L) because: feeling of power 

2. KEEP RECORDS (L) because: feeling of doing something 

3. PREPARE FOOD (D) because: takes too long 

4. LECTURE TO GROUPS (D) because: makes me self-conscious 

5. CRITICIZE OTHERS (D) because: afraid to hurt their feelings 

6. BE AN ACTOR (D) because: same as 4 

7. DO DETAILED WORK — (L) because. takes my mind off other things 

8. BORROW THINGS (D) because: makes me obligated 

9, REFEREE SPORTS (D) because: don’t know enough about them 

10. TALK TO PEOPLE (D) because: don’t know what to talk about 

ll. SMOKE (L) because: relaxes me 

12. SELL TO PUBLIC (D) because: have to meet people 

18. WORK UNDER OTHERS (D) because: would like to be alone 

14. FOLLOW A SCHEDULE 

15. BE AGGRESSIVE (D) because: afraid the other person will also 
act that way. 

16. WORK WITH WOMEN  (L) because: less competition 

17. DO DIRTY WORK (D) because: degrading 

18. COMPETE WITH MEN (D) because: they can beat me 

19. BE SUPERVISED (D) because: feel the person is looking over 
my shoulder 

20. NO RESPONSIBILITY (D) because: like to feel trusted 

21. WORK ON COMMISSION (D) because: would rather have a guaranteed 
income 

22. VERY ACCURATE WORK (L) because: shows what I can do 

23. DECIDE FOR OTHERS (L) because: give me a feeling of superority 

24. REGULAR HOURS 

25. BODILY CONTAC] (D) because: might get hurt 


VI. StRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST TEST 


See Figure 3 on following page 
—~ VOCATIONAL 


VII. KupeER PREFERENCE RECORD 





On the Kuder Preference Record, Area Perceniiile 
El’s V-score was 43, indicating that he — 8. Computational o5 
understood the directions. His per- 1. Scientific 25 
centile scores for the ten vocational 5. Persuasive 61 
interest areas were as follows: 6. Avene 30 

7. Literary RS 

Area Percentile 8. Musical 12 

1. Outdoor 12 9. Social Service &4 

2. Mechanical 0 10. Clerical gg 
VILL. GuiILrorp-SHNEIDMAN ZIMMERMAN INTEREST SURVEY 

On the G-S-Z Interest Survey, El’s Vocation = Holby 
percentile scores tor the 18 vocational — 4. Linguistic—Expressive 86 M4 
and hobby interest areas were as _ 5. Scientific—Investigatory 61 30 
follows: 6. Scientific— Lheoretical 50 6) 

Vocation Hobby 7. Mechanical—Manipulative 11 rg 
1. Artistic—Appreciative 11 30 8. Mechanical—Designing 7 39 
2. Artistic—Expressive 11 27 9, Outdoor—Natural 1] | 
3. Linguistic—Appreciative 77 4 10. Outdoor—Athletic 39 0 
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2 Figure 3 reproduces El’s Strong Vocational Interest Test Report Form. 
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GUILFORD-SHNEIDMAN-ZIMMERMAN INTEREST SURVEY (Continued) 


Vocation Hobby 

Il. Business & Political 

Mercantile 96 H 
12. Business & Political- 

Leadership 65 a3 
13. Social Activity 

Persuasive 70 73 
14. Social Activity 

Gregarious 45 50 

IX. 


Vocation Hobby 

. Personal Assistance— 

Service 96 23 
. Personal Assistance— 

Social Welfare 98 13 
. Office Work— 

Clerical 96 44 
. Office Work— 

Numerical 98 23 


ALLPORT-VERNON-LINDZEY STUDY OF VALUES 


PROFILE OF VALUES 


| Economic 


Aesthetic 





Political Religious 


Social 
53 


Figure 4 reproduces El’s Profile of Values. 


X. HILpRETH FEELING 


On this questionnaire, El checked 
the following eight items: 
1. About like the average person. 
2. Not too much pep but I can keep going. 
3. Uncertain about the future. 


4. Fair to middling. 


XL. CorNELL 


On this series of 64 questions, El 
answered “Yes” to the items indicated 
below. 


1. Have had a 

2. Do you frequently get up tired in the 
morning? 

5. Have you ever gotten into serious trouble 
or lost your job because of drinking? 

6. Do vou get tired easily? 

& Are you considered a nervous person? 

1}. Are you easily discouraged? 

15. Have vou ever had a fit or a convulsion? 

18. Do vou dream a great deal? 


you ever headache? 


SE 


od. 


6. 


AND ATTITUDE SCALE 


I feel indifferent to most people. 
Usually I 
thinking. 


don't have much trouble 


Fven though I don't like the job, I do it 
pretty thoroughly. 


I take people as I find them. 


LECTEE INDEX 


ee. 


99 


23. 


24. 


28. 


39. 


Do you get spells of exhaustion  o1 


fatigue? 

Do you find it hard to forget an un 
pleasant experience? 

Do you sometimes have nightmares? 


Are you often misunderstood? 

Do you have the feeling of being watched 
while you are at work? 

Are vou at 
itching? 


times bothered by severe 


Do you have the feeling that people are 
watching or talking about vou in the 
street? 


ata 


rb by 


RS 


ed 
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18. Have vou at times had a twitching of the 53. Do you often feel miserable and blue? 
face, head or shoulders? 54. Do you have any unusual fears? 
14. Were vou a bed-wetter between the ages 56. Are vou upset by the sight of blood? 
of 8 to 14 vears? 57. Do you feel uneasy urinating in a public 
$5. Were you ever a patient at a mental toilet? 
hospital 59. Did vou ever have a nervous breakdown? 
ik. Are you considered to be the worrying 60. Has any doctor ever told you that you 
typer had ulcers of the stomach? 
49, Are vou easily upset or irritated? 62. Do you drink more than two quarts of 
52. Have you been troubled with shyness? whiskey in a week? 


XII. MInNEsotaA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


See Figures 5 on following page 


XIIL. SHiptey-HARTFORD RETREAT SCALI 


Vocabulary: All 40 vocabulary items item #20 marked “h’. (Score—34) . 
marked correctly, (Score—40) . Scorers: Vocabulary age, 21.0; abstrac- 

ABSTRACTION: First 17 (of 20) items tion age, 18.1; total mental age, 
marked correctly; item #18 omit- 19.6; extrapolated 1.Q., 137; Con- 
ted, item #19 marked “rib”, and ceptual Quotient, 102. 


XIV. WerEcCHSLER ADULT INTELLIGENCE SCALE 


1. INFORMATION light clothes?) Because they absorb 
the heat, sun rays. 


1. (What are the colors in the Ameri- ; . ‘ ; ; . : 
2s mois 14. (When is Washington's Birthday?) 
can Flag?) Red and White and Blue. m B 
2. (What is the shape of a_ ball?) reinery SBM. 
sig R id _ ' sac 15. (Who wrote Hamlet?) Shakespeare. 
und. é aes : Z : 
3 16. (What is Vatican?) It’s the center of 


S. (How many months in a_ year?) : ; " 
the Roman Catholic Church, the 


I welve. ; 
: , - . house of the Pope. 
1, (What is a thermometer?) It’s a = —_ ; ee , 
hod bees f li 17. (How far is it from Paris to New 
method or instrument for recording eee 2 
S York?) Five thousand miles. 
temperature. : : : Ragga es 
. e: : P 18. (Where is Egypt?) It’s in Africa, 
» (What does rubber come from?) ; 
northern part of Africa. 
Latex, the tree. (Can vou savy more , ; ; 
19. (How does veast cause dough to 


about that?) The trees are grown in, 
cut to obtain the latex, and then 
are processed, developed into rubber, 
6 (Name four men who have been i ee 
id £ the United § : how would you go about explaining 
president of the Nice tates since - . . 3 ; : 
it?) nagine th: > ve , s. 
19002) Wil R ca , ; tr) I imagine that the yeast expand 
YOO?) ilson, Roosevelt. ruman, on ; : s 
20. (What is the population of the 
Lisenhower. cae : i : 
United States?) Last census it) was 
7. (Longfellow was a famous man. a eee : ter 
ae. A 170 million. I’m not sure what it is 
What was he?) A poet 


rise?) It’s a chemical reaction in the 
veast, but I'm not sure exactly how 
to explain it. (In your own words 


this census. 


®. (How casei weeks are there ina 21. (How many senators are there in the 
vearr) Fifty-two. United States Senate?) There's 100 

9 (In what direction would vou travel now. 
if vou went from Chicago to Pana- 9 (What is the main theme of the 
ma?) Pravel south and cast, I be- book of Genesis?) It's developing 
lieve. the history of the various people in 

10. (Where is Brazil?) Brazil is in South the bible. heir background; their 
America. ancestory. 

ll. (How tall is the average American 25. (At what temperature does water 
woman?) About five feet, four inches. boil?) 212 degrees. 

12. (What is the capital of Italv?) Rome. 24. (Who wrote the Iliad?) Homer. 


1S. (Why are dark clothes warmer than 5. (Name three kinds of blood vessels 
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The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
Starke R. Hathaway and J. Chamley McKinley 


Scorer’s Init 
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o- 
27. 


28. 


20. 


in the human body?) There’s ar- 
teries, capillaries, and veins. 
(What is the Koran?) It’s the holy 
book of the Mohammedans. 

(Who wrote Faust?) Goethe. 

(What is ethnology?) It’s the study 
of, I'm not sure, was going to say 
ethics, but I don’t believe that’s 
right. It’s the study of people's 
habits and beliefs. 

(What is the Apocrypha?) It’s a 
portion of the Bible that was left 
out of the Bible; left out of the 
Protestant Bible. I guess I got that 
wrong. (Why is it left out?) The 
Protestants don’t accept it. I’m not 
exactly certain why the Protestants 
don’t accept it, as being the word 
of God. It is accepted in the Catho- 
lic Bible. 


2. COMPREHENSION 


(Why do we wash clothes?) To make 
them clean. 

(Why does a train have an engine?) 
To make it run. (How do you 
mean?) The engine contains the 
parts that gives the locomotion to 
the machine. 

(What is the thing to do if you 
find an envelope on the street that 
is sealed and addressed and has a 
new stamp?) Dump it in a mail 
box. 

(Why should we keep away from 
bad company?) To avoid getting 
into bad habits. (Can you say more 
about that?) That the bad company 
may lead you to do something which 
isn’t socially acceptable. 

(What should you do if you were 
in the movies and you were the first 
person to see smoke and fire?) Well 
my normal reaction would be to 
vell fire. But the thing I should do 
would be to inform the manager. 
(What do you think you would do?) 
I think I'd yell fire. (What do you 
think would be the consequences of 
that?) Cause a panic probably. 
(Then I'm not sure I understand 
what you are saying.) Well, then if 
I were to yell fire I might cause a 
panic and that wouldn’t be the best 
thing for me to do. The best thing 
for me to do would be to inform the 
manager in the theater and have 
him handle the situation. (You are 
telling me what vour impulses would 
be. so to speak?) Yes. (And vou are 


10. 
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further saying that you might act on 
that impulse?) Yes, that I might act 
on that impulse. (Do you think that 
in reality if you saw a fire in a the- 
ater you would yell fire?) I don’t 
know it’s I'm wavering on the 
thing. 

(Why should people pay taxes?) 
The obvious answer is to support 
the government. (Are you implying 
there are other answers?) Well, 
that’s the only one I can think of 
right now. 

(What does this saying mean? 
Strike while the iron is hot?) Do 
something when you have the best 
chance of achieving it. 

(Why are child labor laws needed?) 
To protect the children from 
abuses. (What do you mean_ by 
that?) Well, in early days the chil- 
dren were worked for many hours 
at very poor conditions and they 
allowed no recreation or schooling 
and this had to be corrected and 
the child labor laws came into effect 
to correct this. 

(If you were lost in the forest in the 
daytime, how would you go about 
finding your way out?) Of course 
there is always the thing of finding 
the north side, the moss on the 
north side of the tree. But if he 
didn’t know what direction the forest 
grew it still wouldn’t give you a 
great deal of help. Try to find a 
stream follow it down the stream. 
Wouldn’t be too good to wander 
around too much, as you might be 
just winding around in circles, and 
get yourself more confused, more 
lost than what you were in the 
first place. (What do you think you 
would do?) I think I would trv to 
find a river or stream and _ follow 
it. (If you came across no stream, 
what would you do?) Just sit down 
and wait. 

(Why are people born deaf usually 
unable to talk?) Because they have 
never heard the spoken languave. 
(Can you say any more about that?) 
Well, since they are born deaf they 
never heard anybody speak there- 
fore they never learned how to form 
the words or the symbols. 

(Why does land in the city cost 
more than land in the country?) 
Due to the population needs of the 
land there’s greater demand for land 
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in the city than there is in_ the 
country, 

12. (Why does the state require a li- 
cense in order to be married?) Well 
it’s for better control over who is 
marrying who, and I guess that’s 
about it. (Please say more about 
that, about having better control 
over who is marrying who.) Well it 
helps eliminate bigamy or polygamy. 
And it, along with the license, it 
usually involves a blood test or 
other, some other test to determine 
the health, fitness of the person to 
be married. License guarantees over 
the age of the person who is mar- 
rying so that minors aren't married 
before ready to be married. Forced 
into sometimes slavery. 

13. (What does this saving mean: shal- 
low brooks are noisy?) Person with- 
out a great deal of knowledge makes 
more noise than a_ person’ with 
knowledge. 

I4. (What does this saving mean: one 
swallow doesn’t make a summer?) 
One good sign doesn’t mean your 
whole fortune is changing, 


4. SIMILARITIES 


1. (In what way are an orange and a 
banana alike?) They are fruit. 

(In what way are a coat and a dress 
alike?) They are articles of clothing. 
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3. (In what way are an axe and a saw 
alike?) They are tools. 

4. (In what way are a dog and a lion 
alike?) They are animals. 

5. (In what way are north and west 
alike?) They are directions. 

6. (In what way are an eye and a ear 
alike?) They are sensory apparatus. 

7. (In what way are air and water 
alike?) They are elements of nature. 

8. (In what way are table and a chair 
alike?) They are household imple- 
ments. (What do you mean by 
household implements?) They are 
furnishings. 

9 (In what way are an egg and a 
seed alike?) A new thing grows from 
both of them. 

10. (In what way are a poem and a 
statue alike?) They are works of art. 

11. (In what way are wood and alcohol 
alike?) They are chemical com- 
pounds. 

12. (In what way are praise and pun- 
ishment alike?) They are forms of 
emotional behavior. (Say a_ little 
more about that please.) They both 
are developed from some type of 
behavior on the part of the other 
person, the person that is not giving 
the praise or punishment; the per- 
son who is receiving it. 

13. (In what way are a fly and a tree 
alike?) They are both living. 


XV. Wartson-GLASER TESTS OF CRITICAL THINKING 
(Test 6) WHat Do You Tuink? 


In general the wages or salaries persons 
receive are a fair measure of the value 
to society of the service they render. 

1 would say in general that is true, 

but there are differences. Take a college 
professor who sees a very poor salary 
to the person who works on construction 
work, or something like that, may receive 
a higher pay than he does, I feel that 
the college professor’s work is more im- 
portant to the whole society than the 
construction worker’s work. In general 
I would agree with the statement. 
Our government should adopt even more 
severely restricted immigration policy 
than the present one, so as to keep out 
almost all refugees from other countries, 
or any other foreigners from coming 
into the United States. 

I disagree. We are built upon immi- 
gration and restricting the people is 


showing a rather self complacent view 
of ourselves, where we are self satisfied 
and unwilling to help anybody else. 
Most labor strikes during recent years 
have been caused by radical agitators 0) 
the lack of understanding on the part 
of labor leaders of the problems of busi- 
ness. 

I disagree. Labor businessmen wouldn't 
pay any more than they would neces- 
sarily have to for the labor union. And 
the labor leaders are just asking for a 
fair share of the productivity of the 
country. Of course they sometimes go 
overboard in their demand but in gen- 
eral they are asking for a fair share ot 
the worker. 

During periods of large-scale unemploy- 
ment it is fair and just for the govern- 
ment to tax all the people in order to 
provide public work jobs for those who 
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are unemployed. 

I agree. Do you want to say why? 
Ihe more employment you are able to 
give to the people the sooner you are 
able to come out of the period of de- 
pression and it is necessary to find work 
for the people unemployed who are 
otherwise, you may find yourself a revo- 
lutionary situation, The same that hap- 
pened in China, is danger of happening 
in some of the South American coun- 
tries, Latin American countries, 
Negroes should be allowed to go to the 
same theaters, hotels, and restaurants to 
which white people go. 

I agree. They are human beings. 
Employers should not be required to 
contribute to old age and unemployment 
insurance for their workers. 

Well, I have ambiguous feelings about 
that. The workers are the ones to re- 
ceive the benefits from the old age pen- 
sion and I feel that they should con- 
tribute the most toward this. Still the 
employer receiving the benefits the per- 
sons work while he employed him, he 
should be willing to contribute to some- 
thing towards retiring the old person, 
the retired worker, helping to support 
him. So in general I take it you agree? 
Yes. What is the source of your disagree- 
ment? Well, there is the feeling that the 
person should provide for himself, that 
the person should make some provision 
for his own retirement. You’re suggesting 
maybe more than fifty fifty? Yea, 1 think 
that 75, 25, or something. I’m not sure 
what the percentage is now. 


The main purpose of religion is to try 
to spread its ideas among persons of 
other faiths. 

No, I disagree. I think that it should 
be to develop a stronger faith among 
those who believe in his own religion. I 
feel that—I disagree of the idea of send- 
ing missionaries to Africa, disrupting the 
religion that the people have found sat- 
isfactory through centuries and trv to 
bring the foreign or alien ideas to them. 
I disagree with that statement. 

People who are on public relief should 
be deprived of the right to vote. 

I disagree. They have the right to 
trv to determine what’s going to be done 
about this country. They have to live 
in the country the same as the person 
that is working. They should have some 
right to say what is happening. 


ZS 
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In the interest of preserving our demo- 
cratic form of government, Communists 
should not be allowed to air their views 
by public speeches. 

I disagree, because one of the basic 
things of our form of democracy is free- 
dom of speech and Communist should 
be allowed freedom of speech as much as 
anybody else. 


Most persons who are unemployed are 
willing and eager to work but cannot 
find jobs. 

I think that most people that are 
unemployed are willing to work if they 
can find work. I think while they are 
unemployed they are more eager to work 
than they actually are when they have 
the jobs. I know when I’ve been un- 
emploved I've always been more eager 
to find work when I was to do the work 
after I wanted to achieve the job. 


Since many people have made unintelli- 
gent choices in electing government offi- 
cials, elections by the people should be 
discarded as a method of choosing the 
country’s leaders, 

I disagree with that. It would develop 
into a dictatorship with probably a her- 
editary dictatorship and I think the peo- 
ple should be better educated and _ in- 
formed about the issues and the per- 
sonalities of the various people who are 
running for office. But I feel that the 
elected system is the best one still that 
we have. 


Fascists have a right to air their opin- 
ions by public speeches. 

Well, if I’m going to give the com- 
munists the right to do it T'll have to 
give the Fascist the right too, I guess. 
So that you agree with that? 1 agree 
with that there’s reservation. Tell me 
about the reservation. The Fascist make 
no bones about wanting a dictatorship. 
The communists from what we know 
about them have a dictatorship, but 
the basic principles behind their idea 
is the developing and withering away 
of the state and whereas the Fascist 
want to make the state all powerful and 
want to direct and regulate the lives of 
all the people, in the state. I have to 
give them the right to speak but I dis- 
agree with their ideas. So of the two 
you dislike the Fascist more? 1 dislike 
the Fascist more. 

In the United States, all persons have 
an equal opportunity for as much edu- 
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cation as they are intellectually able to 
acquire. 


I disagree. There’s the financial obli- 
gations and social pressures on some 
people to go out and work and not be 
able to obtain the schooling they would 
like. I disagree with that. 


nh 
or 


Jews have contributed much to the world 
in science, music, art, philosophy, and 
practically every other worth-while field 
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of human endeavor. 

I agree. The Jews have worked hard 
and I’ve always felt that it was a basic 
feeling of inferiority on the part of the 
Jews that they felt that they had to 
excel and were willing to work a little 
bit harder than the Protestants or Cath- 
olics in trying to prove themselves a 
little bit better. I think they have con- 
tributed out of their proportion to the 
sciences particularly. 


XVI. Trsts oF JUDGMENT AND THINKING? 


1. The minimum age for the United 
States President which is set by the 
Constitution at 35 years should be 
raised to 50 years. What do you think? 

I disagree, I think that a young man who 
is involved in the world situation is going 
to have to live in it longer just as capable 
of handling politics as an older man. 


2. A college education will greatly 
improve almost any person’s intelli- 
gence. What do you think? 

I don’t think it improves their intelligence, 
it improves their knowledge. There’s the 
issue with the semantics with the word in- 
telligence. I think that the person has the 
basic intelligence even if he has never gone 
beyond the first grade, he can still be a bas- 
ically intelligent person. And have the here- 
ditary environments behind him, but he just 
hasn’t had the chance to develop this in- 
telligence. (Kind of an inborn capacity?) I 
think that it is an inborn capacity to acquire 
knowledge. 


3. Auto licenses in this state ought to 
be limited to individuals who can 
pass a psychiatric screening examina- 
tion and who have no police record. 
What do you think? 

I disagree with that. I think passing a 
psychiatric examination might be good but 
to set up this examination, what is it to de- 
termine? We have physical fitness tests now. 
I think that they could be strengthened and 
licensing the people should be done a little 
more discreetly than it is now. As for mak- 
ing people pass a psychiatric examination, 
and then for those with no police record, 


* Questions 8 and 9 of this series are taken 
from ‘Tsedek’s “Test of Moral Judgment.” 
(See Journal of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
eases, 1960, Vol. 130, No. 4, 278-285). The 
remaining items are my own, based on 
Tsedek’s original idea. 


does that necessarily mean one drunk arrest 
or does it mean a conviction of a felony or 
even with a conviction of a felony there is 
many types of crimes that would never be 
committed where the use of an automobile 
would be necessary, and I don’t feel that it 
would be right to deprive these people of 
driving. 


4. Statutory rape, where a_ female 
under age willingly participates in 
sexual intercourse, should not be 
classified as a punishable crime. What 
do you think? 

I disagree. If the person is very young and 
might very well be just exploring sex, the 
adult should know better to misuse the young 
child. I think that a 16, 17 or 18 vear old, 
where they are prosecuted for it or not, that 
should be possibly be considered a crime, 
but for a 10 or 12 year old to indulge in 
sex, I feel it should still be a crime. (The 
present age is 18, so that you are in a sense 
you’re not agreeing or disagreeing, your 
making it a matter of degree) Yes. (How 
would you feel in relation to this at 18 years 
of age?) I don’t feel that should be a crime 
if they participate willingly. (Where would 
you set it?) I probably would set it at 15. 
(You would then disagree perhaps with the 
law as presently stated and modify it by re- 
setting the age?) Yes, that’s what I'd do. 


5. Homosexuality between two adult 
partners should be a serious crime. 
What do you think? 

I disagree. With two adults who know what 
they are doing and are willing to participate 
in it, no force involved, I don’t think it 
should be considered a crime at all. 


6. The registration of previously ar- 
rested sex offenders is a good law. 
What do you think? 

I disagree. I don’t see that it accomplishes 
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anything, except possible persecution on the 
part of the police for these people who have 
been arrested gives the occasional sex crime, 
and it may give the police a lead to people 
who have committed similar types of crimes, 
but I don’t think that it is enough of a bene- 
fit to justify stigmatizing the people with 
this registration law. 

7. There are no criminals, there are 
only neurotics. We need hospitals and 
clinics, not prisons, What do you 
think? 

I disagree. I think there are some people 
who are basically criminal. They may be 
neurotic but they won’t benefit from a hos- 
pital situation. I think they should benefit 
more from a penal type of situation then 
they would from hospitalization. (How would 
you distinguish, and from what basis would 
vou distinguish these two types?) Well, 
I think that most criminals are first arrested 
should be possibly sent to a hospital, the 
first time. For maybe even the second time. 
But if there are continual habitual crim- 
inals and refuse to benefit by the hospitali- 
zation, the only other alternative is to put 
them into a penal situation. (A criminal 
is a person who breaks the law?) Yes. (Let’s 
sav that there is a law against homosexuality 
between two adult partners. An individual 
is apprehended in relation to this law. He’s 
taken the first time to a hospital according 
to what you said. And he is released. He is 
taken the second time to a hospital and he 
is released. And he continues this mode of 
response and he is apprehended the third 
time. Would you then send him to prison?) 
Well, I think if he is a foolish enough fel- 
low to allow himself to be caught. He can 
conduct his homosexuality in such a way, 
he will never be caught or apprehended, and 
about the only times that a homosexual is 
ever caught or apprehended, is when he is 
displaying himself in public or in a_rest- 
room or a movie theater, and when he is 
being indiscreet about his homosexuality. I 
think that type of person possibly should 
be punished for indiscretion. If he hasn't 
learned the first two times then—I think that 
with some people the hospital situation is 
more of a play situation, then anything else. 
(A play situation, in what way?) Where they 
have managed to beat the rap and they spend 
a short time in the hospital, get out, and 
have no intentions of trying to actually 
change their way of living. 


8. A hospital is built in two sections. 
One for patients who were curable 
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and the other is for those who were 
incurable. A lot of attention is given 
to the first, the second is neglected. 
What do you think of this idea? 

Why, I believe in mercy killing and I feel 
if the case is incurable that the best thing 
might be to put them out of their misery in- 
stead of lingering on. I don’t feel a hospital 
situation, if they are in a_ hospital, that 
they should be neglected. But I can’t see 
wasting a great deal of time and effort on a 
person that is incurable. (Give some ex- 
amples, what you have in mind when you 
talk of incurable situations.) A case where 
cancer had progressed through the lungs 
where a hydrocephalic or a microcephalic 
person, a mongoloid. 


9. Ina barracks a theft has been com- 
mitted. It has not been possible to 
find the guilty person. However, the 
commander of the barracks decides 
to punish one person out of ten. What 
do you think of this decision? 

I don’t agree with it. I feel that you’re pun- 
ishing innocent people. The guilty one has a 
90 per cent chance of going free, compared to 
a 10 per cent chance of being caught. If 
he is going to punish one out of every 10 
there will probably be a number of people 
who are going to be punished, even if they 
do catch the guilty one, will be also punished 
unjustly. It might tend to discourage further 
theft in the barracks. The Germans used the 
method for underground activities, punishing 
large groups to get up the culprit in the act, 
hoping to discourage underground activity. 
10. Imagine if you will, a watch, 
which has these characteristics: it ts 
completely round, the knob for wind- 
ing is directly in the center in the 
back of the watch. There is no second 
hand. The minute hand and the hour 
hand are both luminous and at each 
hour point there is a dot which is 
luminous. An individual has this time 
piece and falls asleep in a completely 
dark room. He then awakens and has 
no way of knowing how long he has 
slept. He can look at the watch and 
see the hour points and he can see the 
hour hand and the minute hand, The 
question is, how could he tell the 
time? 

Does he have the watch on his hand? 
(No, it’s on the table somewhere or it’s 
under his pillow.) He would have to wait for 
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a couple of minutes to tell in which direc- 
tion the minute hand is traveling and be 
able to identify the top from the bottom of 
the thing, and then he would be able to 
relate the points to numerals on the watch. 
(I'm not quite clear about one aspect of 
what you said, I understand he waits a few 
minutes and sees in what direction the min- 
ute hand was moving, but how would he tell 
the top from the bottom?) He’d have to 
make some—he wouldn't be able to tell if it 
were actually approaching hour or going 
away from the hour, say 3 o’clock or 1 
o'clock when it got both hand up together. 
Wouldn't be able to tell which hour it was, 
he would have to make some judgment on 
time about how long he slept. (So to speak 
that’s the problem. Let’s say he was given 
a pill and he doesn’t know if he awakened 
an hour later or 20 hours later). I’m drawing 
myself a watch first and trving to place the 
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hands on it, but—. (Let me ask a second 
question. How many different ways could he 
be wrong? It’s a totally dark room, but let's 
say there is a two-way intercomm system, 
and someone says what time do you think 
it is according to that watch. He says | 
think that it’s, and he says what he thinks. 
The person says no that’s not right, and says 
try again. He says if that’s not right then I 
think it’s this, How many ways could he 
be wrong?) There would be 12 possibilities 
there, quarter to 3, quarter to +, quarter to 
5. (So your answer to how many different 
ways he could be wrong would be what?) 
12 different ways, unless you want to count 
the afternoon too, it’s 24. (Say more about 
that.) Well, he could guess it was 1 o'clock 
in the morning and it could be 1 o'clock in 
the afternoon, still be wrong on the thing, 
but that makes 24 possibilities of being 
wrong. 
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Judgments of Intellectual Level from 
Various Features of the Rorschach 
Including Vocabulary’ 


HANNAH S. Davis 
Lynchburg Training School and Hospital 
Colony, Virginia 


Since Rorschach’s (1942) original 
work, which included studies of the 
relationship between intelligence and 
responses given to the ink blots, there 
have been many studies on this as- 
pect of the Rorschach technique. 
In general, subsequent investigations 
have tended to support one or more 
of Rorschach’s (1942) ~postulations, 
but there have been relatively few 
studies which have attempted to in- 
vestigate the influence of factors, not 
necessarily a part of the Rorschach 
technique, on the judgments of clini- 
cians. One aim of the present study 
was to investigate the effect of ex- 
pressed vocabulary on the judgments. 
A similar study was published by 
Trier (1958) after the present investi- 
gation was partially completed. 


The present study was undertaken 
to investigate the ability of clinical 
psychologists to estimate intellectual 
level from total verbatim Rorschach 
protocols, from Rorschach _ profiles, 
and from lists of words used by sub- 
jects in giving their responses. The 
investigator postulated that judges 
could estimate intelligence from any 
of the three protocols selected for this 
study and that they would estimate 
intelligence with significantly better 
accuracy from the total record than 
from either the profile or the vocabu- 
larv alone. 


PROCEDURE 


The Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Scale was administered to a sufficient 


Based on a doctoral dissertation submitted 
to Teachers College, Columbia University, 
under the direction of a committee com- 
posed of Rosalea A. Schonbar, chairman, 
Laurance F, Shaffer, Edward J, Shoben, Jr., 
and Maurice H. Fouracre. 


number of white subjects between the 
agés of 16 and 25 to obtain a sample 
of 70 whose IQ’s were rectangularly 
distributed through seven 10-point IQ 
intervals from 40-49 to 100-109, In- 
dividuals with known psychopathol- 
ogy other than mental deficiency were 
excluded. 

The Rorschach, which was adminis- 
tered within a few days after the psy- 
chometric, was tape recorded and a 
verbatim transcription made. After 
the record was scored by a team of 
three psychologists?, a profile, which 
included not only the usual psycho- 
gram and ratios, but a tabulation of 
the location, determinants, and con- 
tent for the responses was prepared. 
Alphabetized lists of words were pre- 
pared from the verbatim Rorschach 
protocol. 

The sample was divided into three 
groups, each covering the entire range 
of intelligence. Three post-doctoral 
psychologists* were prepared to judge 
the total Rorschach records from one 
third of the sample, the profiles from 
the second third, and the vocabulary 
lists from a remaining third, Each 
was asked to place a check mark be- 
side the interval in which he felt the 
subject’s IQ would fall on a rating 
scale, which showed intervals from 
30-39 to 110-119. 

Preliminary training and investiga- 
? The author is indebted to Dr. Frank P. Har- 
desty, College of the City of New York and 
Mrs. Frank P. Hardesty, Psychiatric Insti- 
tute, New York. for their help in scoring. 
* The investigator is indebted to Dr. Mary 
Martha Murphy, Southside Area Counseling 
Center, Petersburg, Virginia, Dr. Harry 
Platt, Devereux Schools, Devon, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Dr. Edward Stull, Southbury 


Training School, Southbury, Connecticut, 
who acted as judges. 
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tion of agreement among the judges 
were necessary because no two psy- 
chologists would judge the same ma- 
terial. The judges estimated the in- 
telligence from sample protocols until 
their estimates on 10 records showed 
correlations significant at the .01 level 
and no significant differences in 
means. 
RESULTS 

Correlations between the Binet 1Q’s 
and the estimates of the judges for 
the three kinds of material were com- 
puted and are shown in Table I. The 
participating judges were able to esti- 
mate the intellectual level of the sub- 
jects from the total Rorschach record, 
the vocabulary lists and the profile. 


Tasie I—Correlations between the 
Judges’ Estimates and 1Q’s 


Total 
Judge record Profile Vocabulary 
Judge I .59** .66** aon 
Judge IT 68** 56°* Ba 
Judge III 16"* 44* Fad 
All Judges on" a A 


*Significant at the .025 level. 
**Significant at the .01 level. 


Partial correlations between the IQ 
and the judgments of the total Ror- 
schach record with the correlations be- 
tween IQ and (a) profile judgments 
held constant (ryyp), (b) vocabulary 
judgments held constant (ryp.y), and 
(c) both profile and vocabulary judg- 
ments held constant (ryppy) were 
computed and the results are shown 
in Table I. 


As Table II indicates, the correla- 
tion of IQ and total record judgments 


was reduced to a greater degree when 
vocabulary judgments were held con- 
stant than when profile judgments 
were held constant. For the com- 
bined judges the correlation between 
intelligence and judgments remained 
significant even when both profile and 
vocabulary judgments were held con- 
stant, indicating there is something in 
the Rorschach technique not meas- 
ured by the psychogram or vocabu- 
lary lists. The correlation of .35 is, 
however, of only theoretical interest 
since it would have no_ predictive 
value. 

When the means of the judgments 
on each type of material were com- 
pared with the mean of the criterion, 
no significant differences were found. 
When the judgments were tabulated 
and compared by intervals, however, 
gross misyjudgments were seen. For ex- 
ample, judgments of protocols from 
subjects with IQ’s within the 80-89 
interval ranged from 50-59 to 100-119. 
The data of the present study fol- 
lowed a typical pattern with few esti- 
mates at the extreme ends of distribu- 
tion, reflecting a tendency for the 
judges to overestimate those of low 
intellectual level and to underestimate 
those of relatively high intellectual 
level. The judgments did not cluster 
around the mean interval of 70-79 but 
instead the mode fell within the 50-59 
interval. Although reversals were 
noted there seemed to be an increase 
in variability of judgments as the 
IQ’s of the subjects increased. 


Discussion OF RESULTS 
Two separate aspects of the results 
must be considered: (a) The degree 


mm ~~ me a OS 


TaBLeE I]—Partial Correlations of IQ and Total Record Judgment 
Hannah S. Davis 


Material of subjects by groups 


Correlations Group Group Group Combined 
A B C groups 
Fis ‘ .76** .68** 5O** .10** 
Pies 62°° 42 A4* 33%* 
a 30 19 33 40** 
Tit.py 34 —.03 31 35** 


*Significant at the .05 level. 


**Significant at the .01 level. 
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of accuracy reflected in the correla- 
tions which are significantly better 
than chance and (b) the absolute 
value of the correlations and the gross 
misjudgments of certain protocols. 
The significantly high correlations 
suggest accuracy sufficient to consider 
either the Rorschach or appraisal of 
vocabulary as useful screening tools 
or supplements to formal measures of 
intelligence. On the other hand, the 
absolute values of the correlations, ac- 
counting as they do for 50% or less 
of the variance, and the observed 
range of estimates for individuals 
within a single IQ interval lead to the 
conclusion that prediction of any in- 
dividual’s intelligence from any of the 
measures studied would be hazardous. 

The reasons for the misjudgments 
were not investigated but it seems 
likely that some subjects can demon- 
strate their true ability more ade- 
quately when dealing with unstruc- 
tured and culture free materia] than 
they can in a formal intelligence test 
and that others cannot. The evidence 
from the study is not sufficiently con- 
clusive to suggest that clinicians dis- 
continue their usual practice of not- 
ing discrepancies among the results 
of various techniques and_ giving 
thoughtful consideration to possible 
reasons for them. 


SUMMARY 


Verbatim Rorschach records ob- 
tained from a sample of 70 subjects 
whose IQ’s were rectangularly dis- 
tributed through 10-point intervals 
from 40-49 to 100-109. From the tran- 
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scribed records two other sets of ma- 
terial, the profile and vocabulary lists, 
were prepared. Three post-doctoral 
psychologists, after a preliminary 
training period to investigate and im- 
prove their agreement with each 
other, estimated intelligence from the 
three types of material, A statistical 
comparison of the returned judg- 
ments with the criterion indicated 
that all judges were able to estimate 
the intelligence of the subjects from 
the three kinds of material with ac- 
curacy significantly better than 
chance. Estimates from the total rec- 
ord and vocabulary showed a signifi- 
cantly greater relationship than did 
those from the profile, and partial cor- 
relations indicated that vocabulary 
contributed substantially more to the 
record than did the profile. Although 
the mean IQ for the total sample did 
not differ significantly from the means 
of the estimates, comparisons within 
intervals revealed serious discrepan- 
cies. 


It was concluded that either the 
total Rorschach record or expressed 
vocabulary were useful supplements 
to formal measures of intelligence, but 
that none of the material studied 
could be used for valid prediction in 
individual cases. 
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Studies in the Reliability of the Children’s Insight Test' 


Mary ENGEL 
Institute for Psychosomatic and Psychiatric Research Training 
of the Michael Reese Hospital 


and 
WILLIAM RECHENBERG 
University of Chicago 


The concept of affective function- 
ing is central in any clinical evalua- 
tion and in most research in the area 
of personality dynamics; its study is 
indispensable to thorough under- 
standing of normal and _ pathological 
development, impulse and fantasy life, 
ego strength and the defense mech- 
anisms: these can be only partly un- 
derstood when viewed in_ isolation 
from the affective working of the in- 
dividual. Nor can we comprehend 
affective functioning by itself; the 
consideration of emotional aspects of 
the personality has to take place in re- 
lation to affect-managing operations. 
As yet we know little of how the nor- 
mally growing organism achieves emo- 
tional maturity, and we have but a 
few working hypotheses concerning af- 
fective integration gone awry in the 
child. 

Individual differences in these re- 
spects present us with a panorama of 
variety: some children are easily 
aroused into feeling states and may or 
may not counterbalance this propen- 
sity with managing, controlling, and 
regulating operations. Other children 
are slow to become emotional, play- 
ing their affective life ‘“‘close to the 
chest,” or else they subject affective 
experience and its expression to such 
a heavy load of management and con- 
trol that little luster of feeling ap- 
pears from behind the shadows cast 
by defenses. 

* This research was conducted under USPHS 
support (M-2638-A). The first author served 
as principal investigator. This is part of a 
larger project for the development of the 
Children’s Insight Test for clinical and re- 
search purposes. The authors wish to thank 


Dr. Donald W. Fiske for his help as con- 
sultant. 





The complexity of affective phen- 
omena is fully mirrored in the elab- 
orateness of theory (Rapaport, 1953). 
But we are here focusing on problems 
of reliability of assessment, as seen 
through the Children’s Insight Test. 
A previous publication (Engel, 1958) 
introduced the Children’s Insight Test 
as a verbal projective test for children 
between six and twelve years of age, 
presented the beginning of methodo- 
logical research, and showed that the 
test is sensitive to changes that take 
place during the first few months of 
psychotherapy. 

The Children’s Insight Test was 
developed after the model of the Sar- 
gent Insight Test for adults (Sargent, 
1944, 1953) .2 The rationale calls for 
the presentation of “armatures.” Ar- 
matures are simple problem situations 
that one might face in everyday life. 
They are barrenly and simply stated, 
and the child is asked to tell what the 
child portrayed might do and feel. 
For example: A boy came home from 
school and found that his dog ran 
away. What did he do? How did he 
feel? It is not assumed that there is a 
one-to-one relationship between the 
responses and overt behavior, but it is 
assumed that the response will reveal 
the ways in which the child discharges 
and manages his feelings. The re- 
sponse is thought to represent a sam- 
ple of the unique, pervasive, and 
characteristic features of affective life. 

Although the armatures deal with 
children in relation to a number of 
widely divergent situations involving, 


* The Insight Test gains its title from the 
directions to adult subjects, who are asked 
to show their “insight into human nature” 
as they respond. 
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for example, mother, father, teacher, 
friend, aggression, and narcissistic in- 
jury, it should be pointed out that in 
their varied content the armatures are 
based on the same formal structure: 
an immediate problem demands solu- 
tion in the setting of an emotionally 
toned situation. (In only one of the 
thirteen armatures is the affect clearly 
indicated, and the affect 7s the prob- 
lem: A boy had a teacher whom he 
didn’t like at all.) 

Not only is the formal element em- 
phasized in the construction of the 
armatures, but also the method of an- 
alysis of the responses focuses almost 
exclusively on formal aspects. Accord- 
ing to Insight Test rationale (Sar- 
gent, 1953; Engel, 1958b) the re- 
sponses are viewed as containing evi- 
dences of affect discharge and of af- 
fect management and control, as well 
as signs of pathological thinking. Af- 
fect (A) may be discharged in action 
(a), in manifest feeling (m), or in 
latent feeling (la). These formal] as- 
pects may be paired with one of 
twelve feeling-content categories such 
as evasion, hostility, affection, frustra- 
tion. Affect-managing operations are 
represented by the total D score and 
may take the form of evaluative re- 


sponse (Ev), fantasy elaborations 
(El), or delaying and qualifying 
(Q). 


Instances of maladaptive, patho- 
logic ideation (M) are, for example, 
loss of distance through personaliza- 
tion (PP), irrelevant feeling expres- 
sion (/r), or lack of solution (0 Sol). 
The scoring system of the Children’s 
Insight Test has been more fully elab- 
orated elsewhere (Engel, 1958a,b) . Of 
chief interest are the total A and D 
and M scores, the proportions that 
a, m, and la contribute to A, the 
proportions that Ev, El, and Q con- 
tribute to D, as well as A and D in 
relationship to each other (A/D). 

Although the reliability of the Sar- 
gent Insight Test has been explored 
(Fassett, 1948; Sargent, 1953), we 
could not generalize to the children’s 
test for obvious reasons. Consequent- 
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ly, we approached the reliability prob- 
lem from three vantage points: inter- 
scorer agreement, split-half and_re- 
test reliability. 


INTERSCORER AGREEMENT 


An earlier publication (Engel, 
1958a) reported the interscorer agree- 
ment based on the independent scor- 
ing of 31 records by two judges. The 
statistics were based on work con- 
ducted in the preliminary stages of 
the research, immediately following 
the initial adaptation of the Sargent 
Insight Test for work with children. 
Changes in the definitions of the Sar- 
gent categories were already com- 
pleted before initial work on reliabil- 
ity began, but no formal presentation 
of these changes had been made. 

Since then, The Manual for the 
Clinical Use of the Children’s Insight 
Test saw completion, and it became 
of interest to test the interscorer reli- 
ability of the scoring system again, 
this time with another judge serving 
as co-scorer. In both reliability 
studies, the one preceding and the 
one following the completion of the 
Manual, the first author served as one 
of the scorers, and in both instances 
she co-scored with advanced graduate 
students in clinical psychology, who 
served as research assistants. While 
the first assistant scorer learned the 
method of analysis of Children’s In- 
sight Test records by word of mouth, 
the second assistant was given the 
Manual to aid him in learning the 
scoring system. Personal communica- 
tion about scores in the learning 
phase was of course not entirely aban- 
doned. 

Once the second assistant felt secure 
in his understanding of scoring, 15 rec- 
ords were pulled from the normative 
sample of N 130. These records had 
never before been used for any an- 
alysis and were awaiting scoring in 
preparation of setting up norms. The 
author and the second assistant then 
scored the records independently and 
correlated their results. 

It is important to point out that in 
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contrast to the records on which the 
first interscorer reliability study was 
based, the fifteen records in the second 
study were given by unselected Kan- 
sas school children. The thirty-one 
records of the first study were given by 
eleven school children, ten delinquent 
boys, and ten out-patient clinic chil- 
dren. In other words, the data for 
the first study comes from a more 
heterogeneous source than the data 
for the second study. Thus, the first 
and the second interscorer reliability 
studies differ in several ways: source 
of data, availability of formally ex- 
pressed scoring criteria (Manual), 
and unassessed personality differences 
between the two assistants. Table I 
presents the results of both interscorer 
reliability studies. 


TasLE I Interscorer Reliability in 
Children’s Insight Test Analysis Based 
on Independent Scoring of Two 


Judges. 
(product-moment correlations) 
1958 1959 
Scores N= 3l N= 15 
A/D 87** 33+ 
A a" 98** 
a%, 85** 97** 
m% 80** 96** 
la%, 32 926 
D .90** 90** 
Ev%, 22 60* 
EI%, 58** 80** 
Q% 87** 86** 
M .86** 94°* 


{This correlation was raised to .60* when 
calculations were performed without includ- 
ing one child’s record in which a word not 
covered by the Manual was frequently used, 
creating more than the usual amount of 
disagreement on A/D. 

**Significant beyond .001 level. 

*Significant beyond .05 level. 


On the whole it seems that the sec- 
ond interscorer reliability study was 
an improvement over the first one; the 
agreement concerning most scoring 
categories rose considerably. To what 
extent the increased correlations are 
due to the availability of the Manual 
cannot be ascertained, since the chil- 
dren in the second study were suffi- 
ciently free of pathology to not be pa- 
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tients. Yet, the second study was at 
least to some extent a test of the clar- 
ity of the Manual, and we can say with 
some certainty that the Manual is at 
least as good as, if not better than, 
personal communication for impart- 
ing the scoring system of the Chil- 
dren’s Insight Test, or that it takes 
the place of much personal instruction 
adequately enough. The second relia- 
bility study helped to clarify some mis- 
understandings in the Manual. These 
flaws in the Manual did not seem to 
affect the scores on the lower level of 
the scoring hierarchy, but showed u 
in an exaggerated fashion in A/D.° 

It will be noticed that A and D are 
more reliable than any of their com- 
ponents. This was to be expected, 
particularly since the component 
scores are here expressed in_ per- 
centages. 


SPLIT-HALF RELIABILITY 


As mentioned earlier, the armatures 
of the Children’s Insight Test were 





8 We became aware that certain scores of the 
Children’s Insight Test behave most unfor- 
tunately when used in the form of ratios, 
above and beyond the usual difficulties with 
ratios that are often pointed out (Anas- 
tasi, 1954). Ev is such a score. Since it cap- 
tures pat, culturally ready-made phrases 
as well as expressions that represent super- 
ego enlistment (“all things come to those 
who wait ...”; “he shouldn’t do that .. .”; 
“that isn’t nice . .. ”), we see far less of 
this score than, for example, Q, which 
stands for delaying, modifying expressions; 
or El, which represents fantasy elabora- 
tions. Thus, a D score can be made up of 
mostly Q, some El, and perhaps one Ev, in 
which case the Ev%, El% and Q% would 
be of realistic size. But, should the D con- 
sist of one Ev only, the Ev% would be 100, 
which figure would stand or fall on the 
presence of the single Ev. It may well be 
that the 1958 interscorer reliability figure 
for Ev% (.22) reflects such spurious varia- 
tion, rendering the extent of improvement 
in the reliability of scoring between 1958 
and 1959 misleading. Because of a number 
of similar considerations, we began to rely 
more heavily on the use of raw scores in- 
stead of percentages, realizing that in the 
individual case the percentages may still 
be of value. The interscorer agreement for 
a, m, la, Ev, El, and in 1959 was as fol- 
lows: .98, .95, .82, .91, .98, and .93, respec- 
tively. 
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designed to present the child with 
widely divergent problem situations. 
In view of this, it was of interest to at 
least estimate the extent to which the 
armatures are or are not similar in the 
response categories they elicit. Al- 
though the number of ways in which 
a set of armatures can be divided for 
a split-half study are numerous, it was 
felt that one attempt in this direction 
might give a fair index of the inter- 
nal consistency of the test. 


For this purpose, all armatures of 
the Children’s Insight Test were ad- 
ministered at the same time to a group 
of $2 third-grade pupils. Since one of 
the armatures was constructed to differ 
from the other twelve not only in con- 
tent of problem but also formally 
(being the only one where the prob- 
lem is having a feeling), this arma- 
ture was then left out of the analysis. 
The rest of the set was randomly 
divided into two halves, with six ar- 
matures in each. Randomization was 
done to minimize the effects due to 
sequence of administration; i.e., the 
effect of one armature upon response 
to the next one. 


Tas e II The Internal Consistency of 
the Children’s Insight Test (Estimated 
from Spearman-Brown formula from 
correlations between separate halves, 
N 32, third grade pupils) 


Scores r 

A 93** 

a aan" 

m .80** 

la EN a 

D S7** 
Ev .28 

El 95** 

Q .80** 

M 88** 


**Significant beyond .001 level. 


Table II represents the results of 
the split-half study, following the ap- 
plication of the Spearman-Brown for- 
mula. 

The relatively low internal con- 
sistency of Ev (.28) reflects the fact 
that one armature tends to elicit re- 
sponses of the Ev type more than the 
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other armatures do. (A boy saw an- 
other boy beat up a smaller boy.) 


RETEST RELIABILITY 


Several choices were open to rule 
out the memory factor in the evalua- 
tion of the stability of the responses 
over time. The possibility of develop- 
ing an alternate form of the test 
seemed least feasible. However, since 
the internal consistency of the test was 
already strongly indicated, at least if 
the separate halves arrived at in the 
split-half study were maintained, we 
proceeded as follows: one half of the 
armatures was administered at one 
time to 18 third graders, while 16 
third graders were given the other half 
of the armatures. Two weeks later the 
procedure was reversed so that in the 
end all 34 children had received the 
entire test with no armature admin- 
istered more than once. 

This is similar to the procedure for 
obtaining Cronbach’s coefficient of 
stability and equivalence (Cronbach, 
1949). This time the subjects were 
urban Negro children.* 

It should be pointed out that in our 
design not only could the memory 
factor be ruled out, but also the evalu- 
ation of the test-retest reliability was 
conducted under conditions minimal- 
ly favoring stability, since all the un- 
reliability of split-half was expected 
to be reflected in the retest. 

The scores from the two separate 
testing (in separate halves) were 
then correlated for each group, and 
the average of the r’s was found by 
way of z transformations. 

From these r’s between halves, cor- 
relations between hypothetical par- 
allel forms of twelve armatures each 
were estimated by the Spearman- 
Brown formula. Table II shows the 
results. 


DIscUSssION 


The interscorer agreement obtained 
in the present study (Table I) is quite 


‘The authors thank the Chicago Board of 
Education for its permission to conduct 
testing in Pershing School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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in agreement with similar findings 
with other projective tests in which 
the method of analysis attempts to 
capture formal as opposed to content 
aspects of responses. Eight out of ten 
of our correlations were above .80 
once the scoring system was stabilized 
in the Manual. This compares well 
with results from two judges of 40 
Rorschach records at age six and seven, 
where correlations ranged from .79 to 
.98, some of the variables having been 
scored with the help of statistically 
determined lists (Ames, Learned, Met- 
raux, and Walker, 1957). The inter- 
scorer agreement on the Children’s 
Insight ‘Test also compares favorably 
with interjudge reliability on the 
CAT, where 92% to 99% agreement 
was found on scoring categories by 
Rosenblatt (1959). According to one 
reviewer (Jensen, 1959) estimates of 
interscorer agreement on the TAT 
range from .54 to .91, with an average 
of .77. 

The interscorer correlations tell us 
only that we have the sine qua non of 
a reliable projective test; the split- 
half correlations are more centrally 
relevant. If we consider these only 
from the standpoint of the widely 
divergent content of the armatures, 
they are exceedingly high. But if we 
recall that the armatures are similar 
in their form and that the method of 
analysis also focuses on formal aspects, 


Tas_e III The Stability of the Chil- 
dren’s Insight Test over Time (Pre- 
dicted Correlations between ‘Two 
Twelve-armature Halves as Estimated 
from Correlations between Separate 


Halves Administered Two Weeks 
Apart, N 34, Third Grade Pupils) 
Scores r 
A o1** 
a .88** 
m or* 
la .29 
D .90** 
Ev .85** 
El .94** 
Q 85** 
M 11%* 


**Significant beyond .001 level. 
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the high r’s only underline the ex- 
pected. For example, two widely di- 
vergent acts of tenderness are scored 
in the same way if they both involve 
motoric expression or if they both in- 
volve latent expression of feeling. 
Similarly, diverse kinds of modifica- 
tions will be scored in the same way 
(Q) if they represent the presence of 
temporal delay. Thus, the split-half 
correlations carry the implication that 
there is a great deal of consistency in 
these formal aspects of affective func- 
tioning across seemingly heterogen- 
eous situations. 

Because of the cultural-racial dif- 
ferences between the children on 
whose responses Tables II and III are 
based (small town white and metro- 
politan Negro respectively) , no direct 
comparison of internal consistency 
and retest (2 weeks between separate 
halves) is possible. 

Focusing on the retest results again 
suggests high stability. Six of nine cor- 
relations are above .80. We used a 
counterbalanced design, and no child 
received the same armature twice. 
Memory factors and the effect of se- 
quence cannot account for the sta- 
bility. Among the studies that inves- 
tigated the reliability of projective 
tests with children, Swift’s work with 
the Rorschach (1944) is relevant here 
since she has data bearing on the re- 
test when the memorial factor can be 
assessed. She used pre-school children 
as subjects. Her results show that 51% 
of responses on two testings were iden- 
tical, yet when the Behn Rorschach 
was interpolated on the seventh day of 
a thirty-day span, the reliabilities be- 
tween the first Rorschach and _ the 
Behn Rorschach were in many cases 
as high or higher than the retest re- 
liabilities of the Rorschach. Out of 
ten Rorschach variables three were 
above .80 and nine were above .70. 
The results with the Children’s Insight 
Test compare well with this. 

It has been shown that considerable 
stability of affective functioning ex- 
ists in a projective test for children 
which, in its construction and ration- 
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ale, emphasizes the formal aspects of 
emotional functioning. Although the 
stability of interpretations derived 
from the Children’s Insight Test re- 
mains to be substantiated, it is never- 
theless possible to bring our results 
into relation to some issues raised by 
Fiske and Van Buskirk (1959) regard- 
ing this problem. Dealing with sen- 
tence completion data, these authors 
have concluded that “. .. one proto- 
col differs in manifest content so much 
from other protocols of the same S$ 
that its interpretation will frequently 
resemble the interpretations of his 
other protocol less than it resembles 
interpretations for other Ss’’ (p. 180). 
This finding raised the question: 
“if manifest content changes. . . 
does the personality picture inherent 
in the protocol also change from one 
time to the next, or does the same 
picture emerge from two protocols 
even though their manifest content is 
different?” (p. 177). Our data suggest 
the possibility that the amount of sta- 
bility or variability found in projec- 
tive material may well be largely a 
function of the level of approach, and 
the hypothesis arises: other factors 
being equal, the more the test ration- 
ale and the method of analysis ignore 
content in favor of formal aspects, the 
more stable the personality picture 
that emerges. 


SUMMARY 


The reliability of the Children’s In- 
sight Test was investigated from three 
vantage points: interscorer, split-half 
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and test-retest with different halves. 
Correlations in all three areas compare 
favorably with figures for other pro- 
jective tests. The relevance of the re- 
sults to some issues of projective test- 
ing was indicated. 
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Studies in Vicariousness: The Effect of Immobilization on Rorschach 
Movement Responses’ 


ALFRED E. GOLDMAN 
Norristown State Hospital 


The construct of vicarious channel- 
ization as developed in the sensory- 
tonic field theory of perception (Wer- 
ner & Wapner, 1949; 1952) states that 
available energy may be_ released 
through different channels, Applied 
to physical mobility and perception 
of motion, vicariousness would be ex- 
pressed in the hypothesis that as physi- 
cal mobility is inhibited, the percep- 
tion of motion is facilitated. 

This relationship has been found 
tenable in a variety of experimental 
conditions in which the motor inhi- 
bition was imposed and maintained 
voluntarily (Meltzoff, Singer & Kor- 
chin, 1953; Singer, Meltzoff & Gold- 
man, 1952). 


In the experiment reported here, 
the motoric inhibition was mechanic- 
ally imposed, although, of course, it 
was voluntarily initiated. The hy- 
pothesis tested was: under conditions 
of physical restraint the per cent of 
movement responses (M,FM,m) in 
the Rorschach is expected to increase. 


METHOD 

Subjects 

The subjects were ten men and ten 
women college students distributed 
equally in experimental and control 
groups. They ranged in age from 18 
to 25 years, and none had previous ex- 
perience with the Rorschach. They 
were assigned to experimental and 
control groups according to the num- 
ber of M they produced in the pretest 
so that the groups did not differ in 
this respect. 





1 The data of this study were collected while 
the authors were students at the Graduate 
School of Education, City College of New 

York. 


and 


Jack L. HERMAN 
Bellmore, Long Island 


Procedure 

All subjects first received a Ror- 
schach test administered under the 
usual (Klopfer) conditions. The ex- 
perimental Ss were immobilized for 
15 minutes, and then, while still im- 
mobilized, the Behn-Rorschach test 
was presented.? Control subjects re- 
ceived the second administration one- 
half hour after the Rorschach was 
completed. During the half hour be- 
tween tests the controls were free to 
do whatever they wished. 


Apparatus 

Immobilization was effected by 
means of a chair-like device, which 
was fitted with a number of belts and 
clamps. Overt movement of trunk, 
head, and limbs was thus prevented 
for the duration of the posttest plus 
the initial 15 minutes. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The analysis? focused on the rela- 
tive change from pretest to posttest in 
per cent movement responses given by 
the experimental and control groups. 

The per cent of M and m did not 
change significantly more for the ex- 
perimental than for the control group. 
(Table I) The change in FM%, how- 
ever, showed a tendency to be greater 
(p=.07) for the experimental group. 

In the autism experiment of Levin, 
Chein & Murphy (1942), it was found 
that achromatic stimulus cards facili- 
tated projection (of food-related re- 
sponses) , while color cards appeared 
to inhibit projection. This finding 
suggested differential analysis of the 





* Again Klopfer instructions were used except 
that the cards were turned by the experi- 
menter when requested by the S. 

* Scored according to Klopfer (1942), and 
evaluated by means of Mann-Whitney U 
Test (Siegel, 1956). 
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Taste I Percent of Movement Responses for Pre- and Post Immobilization 


_ M% 
Experimental Control 
Pre-Immobilization 


(Rorschach) 18 19 
Post-Immobilization 
(Behn) 16 16 


data in terms of the color and non- 
color cards of the Rorschach and 
Behn. The hypothesis here was that 
whatever increase in movement re- 
sponses obtained would be higher on 
the achromatic cards than on the color 
cards. This hypothesis was confirmed. 
The pre- to post-immobilization in- 
crease in FM°%, was found to be sig- 
nificantly higher for the experimental 
group than the controls on the achro- 
matic cards (p < .025), while the 
change in FM°% did not significantly 
(p > .10) distinguish the two groups 
on the color cards. When change in 
M% and m% were analyzed by achro- 
matic and chromatic cards, no signifi- 
cant relationships obtained. 

These findings are consistent, in 
part, with the recent study by Spivack, 
Levin, Fuschillo & Tavernier (1959) 
using adolescent Ss in which FM and 
m increased following self-imposed in- 
hibition, 

The expectation of an increase in 
M°, was not confirmed. This is in 
apparent contradiction of prior studies 
(Singer, Meltzoff & Goldman, 1952; 
Meltzoff, Singer & Korchin, 1953) in 
which M did increase following inhi- 
bition of motion. However, it is to 
be noted that in the former studies 
inhibition was self-imposed by virtue 
of instructions to write a long phrase 
as slowly as possible. In this experi- 
ment motion inhibition, although ini- 
tiated voluntarily, was maintained by 
a mechanically restrictive device. This 
difference in method of inducing mo- 
lion-inhibition may account for the 
difference in results. Mechanical re- 
striction of motion has, however, been 
shown to increase perceived (auto- 
kinetic) motion in a considerably less 
complex stimulus situation (Gold- 
mai, 1953). 

Increase in FM, at least on the 
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m% 
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achromatic cards, is interpreted as a 
vicarious expression of the inhibited 
physical motion. The increase in FM 
rather than M may perhaps be under- 
stood in terms of the broader form 
requirements of animals as compared 
to the relatively circumscribed forms 
of humans. Thus the induced motion- 
perception was expressed in the form 
that permitted it most easily. 
SUMMARY 

Change in Rorschach movement re- 
sponses (M, FM, and m) was com- 
pared between a group of subjects 
who were physically immobilized 
and control subjects who were not 
physically restrained. FM% increased 
significantly greater on the achro- 
matic cards tor the immobilization 
group than for the controls, Changes 
in M% and m% were not significant- 
ly different between the groups. 

These findings were interpreted with- 

in the context of the sensory-tonic 

field theory of perception. 
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Rorschach Card Stimulus Values for Children’ 


A, JACK HAFNER 
University of Minnesota 


There have been a number of 
studies investigating the stimulus sig- 
nificance of the Rorschach cards, par- 
ticularly Cards IV and VII and their 
supposed symbolization of the father 
and mother figures. The majority of 
these studies have been confined to 
college populations. In one of the 
earlier investigations, Meer and Singer 
(1950) found significant differences, 
with Cards II and IV being chosen 
most frequently as representing the 
father and Cards VII and X as repre- 
senting the mother, Rosen (1951) also 
found significant differences, with 
Card IV chosen as the father card and 
Card VII as the mother card, but he 
also found marked individual differ- 
ences in the symbolic meaning of all 
the cards. Using a patient population, 
Charen (1957) found no distinction 
between Cards IV and VII and the 
rest of the cards in regard to selection 
for parent symbolism. 

More recently the semantic differ- 
ential has been applied to the Ror- 
schach (Rabin, 1959; Little, 1959; 
Sines, 1960; Kamano, 1960; and Zax 
and Loiselle, 1960) with the results 
generally lending support to the sym- 
bolic significance of cards IV and VII 
as the father and mother cards. 

In regard to studies involving 
younger age groups, Hirschstein and 
Rabin (1955) used male juvenile de- 
linquents and found that the delin- 
quents who grew up in families where 
the mother and father were present, 
reacted significantly slower to Cards 
IV and VII than those delinquents 
who grew up in families where no sig- 
nificant mother or father figures were 





' The author wishes to express his apprecia- 

tion to the following people for their as- 
sistance in this study: Donna M. Farrell, 
Christina W. Herness, Anita P. Mills, Went- 
worth Quast, Murray K. Reed, David C. 
Speer, and William D. Wolking. 


present. Levy (1958) had seven year 
old children match family doll figures 
with the Rorschach cards and found 
Cards IV and VI matched significant- 
ly as a father card. Card IX was 
matched significantly as a female card 
but no card was matched significantly 
as a mother card, In examining chil- 
dren’s likes and dislikes of the various 
Rorschach cards, Ames, Learned, Mé- 
traux, and Walker (1952) found that 
Card X was liked best by a majority 
of both boys and girls while girls 
tended to dislike Cards VI, IV and II 
and boys disliked most Cards I, VI, 
and IV. 


The purpose of the present study 
was to evaluate more directly certain 
stimulus values that the Rorschach 
cards have for children. 


PROCEDURE 


Eighty children, 48 boys and 32 
girls, served as subjects for the investi- 
gation. The mean age for the entire 
group was 10.5 years with an SD of 
2.87. The mean age for the boys was 
10.2 years with an SD of 2.64 and a 
range from 5 to 17. For the girls the 
mean age was 10.9 years with an SD 
of 3.15, and also a range from 5 to 17. 
Sixty-three of the Ss were from the 
community child guidance clinic in 
St. Paul and the remainder came from 
the child psychiatry division of the 
University of Minnesota Medical Cen- 
ter. The Ss represented a heterogene- 
ous clinical group with disorders rang- 
ing from learning problems to psv- 
chosis. The majority of the Ss had 
some kind of psychiatric problem with 
the modal diagnosis being one of psy- 
choneurosis. 


After the completion of the regular 
individual Rorschach testing, all of 
the 10 Rorschach cards were placed 
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on a table in front of the S in a pre- 
determined order. The following ques- 
tions were then asked in order: 
“Which one of these cards reminds 
you most of your mother or makes 
you think of your mother?”; “Which 
one of these cards reminds you most 
of your father or makes you think of 
your father?”; “Which one of these 
cards do you like best and which one 
of these cards do you like least?’; 
“Which one of these cards is the most 
scary or frightening?” After the Ss 
had completed all of their selections, 
the examiner then went back and 
questioned the Ss as to their reasons 
for making their particular choices. 


RESULTS 


An analysis was made of the Ss re- 
sponses according to the total group 
and by sexes. Chi-square tests were 
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computed and are presented in Tables 
I, 11 and III along with the frequency 
distributions. The chi-square tests for 
the distributions of the total group 
were all significant. Card III was se- 
lected most frequently as representing 
both the mother and the father. Card 
X was liked the best and Card IV was 
selected most frequently as the least 
liked and most frightening. In the 
analysis by sex all of the chi-square 
tests were significant for the boys ex- 
cept for the distribution of responses 
for the least liked card. For the girls 
only the distributions for the best 
liked card and most frightening card 
yield significant results. The only ap- 
parent sex difference was seen in the 
girls clearly choosing Card IV as most 
frightening while the boys selected 
Cards I and IV with about equal fre- 
quency. 


Tas_e I. Frequency Distribution of Rorschach Card Choices 
for Total Group (N=80) 


Question 
I II Ill IV 
Mother card 6 9 22 2 
Father card 3 9 21 9 
Like best 7 ] 5 2 
Like least 6 8 5 5 
Most frightening 18 3 > ge 


*significant <.02 level 
**significant <.01 level 


Card None xX? 

V VI VII VIII IX xX 
5 5 9 4 5 7 6 38.47** 
6 4 8 4 5 7 6 35.64** 
5 ] 9 14 5 30 1 99.48** 
6 8 6 3 12 10 1 21.67** 

10 5 1 l 3 9 3 66.6* * 


Tas_e II. Frequency Distribution of Rorschach Card Choices for Boys (N=48) 


Question 
II lil IV 
Mother card = 7 14 l 
Father card | 8 13 7 
Like best 5 I 3 2 
Like least 5 5 3 8 
Most frightening 12 3 4 1] 


**significant <.01 level 


Card None X* 

V VI VIL VIII IX xX 

2 4 6 a] 2 3 4 22.99** 
3 3 3 l 4 3 2 29.67** 
5 ] 2 8 0 21 0 74.05** 
{ 5 4 2 9 5 0 11.18 

8 2 0 l = 4 l 34.56** 


Taste III. Frequency Distribution of Rorschach Card Choices 
for Girls (N=32) 


Question 
I II i Iv 
Mother card 4 2 8 
Father card 2 l 8 2 
Like best ? 0 2 0 
Like least 1 3 2 7 
Most Frightening 6 0 ] 11 


**significant <.01 level 


Card None x 
Vv VI VII VII IX X 
3 1 3 l 3 4 2 14.12 
3 l 5 ] ] 4 1 16.87 
0 0 7 6 5 9 ] 25.27** 
ba 5 4 H 3 5 | 12.04 
z 3 l 0 l 5 2 34.24** 
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DISCUSSION 


The results of the present study do 
not lend confirmation to the hypothe- 
sis of Cards IV and VII representing 
the mother and father, at least for this 
group of children. It would be impor- 
tant to replicate this study using a 
similar age group without psychiatric 
problems. The majority of previous 
studies which support Cards IV and 
VII as the mother and father cards 
have been done with apparently nor- 
mal groups. Only Charen (1957) 
used a psychiatric group and his find- 
ings did not support the other studies. 


The selection of Card III for both 
the mother and father in the present 
study would seem to be a [function of 
the easily recognizable popular human 
figures on that card, Some indirect 
evidence for the masculine qualities 
of Card IV may be seen in that it 
was selected the least frequently (two 
times) as representing the mother. 
Also, the selection of Card IV most 
frequently as the least liked and most 
frightening is consistent with the gen- 
erally negative connotative meanings 
of Card IV found in the studies of 
Rabin (1959) ; Sines (1960) ; and Zax 
and Loiselle (1960). The selection of 
Card X in the present study as the 
best liked is in agreement with the 
previous findings of Ames et al. 
(1952) . 

An examination of the distribution 
ol choices on the ten Rorschach cards 
points up noticeable individual dif- 
ferences among the subjects regarding 
the stimulus value of the various 
cards. This was pointed out by Rosen 
(1951) in his study and he also 
stressed the errors that would result 
by attributing certain universal stim- 
ulus values to particular cards. The 
idiosyncratic nature of stimulus values 
is further emphasized by citing the 
reasons given by subjects for making 
their particular selections. In selecting 
the card that reminded them of their 
mother, some of the following ex- 
planations were given: Card II, “She 
likes to dance and be gay.”; Card III, 


“Because she is cooking.”; Card VII, 
“Dogs—my mother likes dogs.”; Card 
IX, “She had a blouse like that.”; 
Card X, “Because it’s the prettiest.” 
Some of the explanations given for 
the father card were: Card V, “Bats— 
he doesn’t like bats.”; Card VI, “A 
bear skin—he used to hunt bears.”; 
Card VII, “He and mommy are al- 
ways kissing.’’; Card X, “The devil— 
him like the devil, him bad.” While 
statistically significant differences were 
found in the distribution of choices 
for the group of children in this study, 
no one card was ever selected by a ma- 
jority of the subjects to represent a 
particular stimulus value. 


SUMMARY 


A group of 80 children with a mean 
age of 10.5 years were individually 
asked to select the Rorschach card 
that reminded them of their mother, 
the card that reminded them of their 
father, the card that they liked best 
and least, and the card that was most 
frightening. The resulting distribu- 
tion of choices yielded significant dif- 
ferences with Card III being selected 
most frequently to represent both the 
mother and father, Card X selected 
mest frequently as being liked the 
best, and Card IV being selected most 
frequently as the least liked and most 
frightening. Marked individual dit- 
ferences were apparent, however, in 
the choices of the Ss with no one card 
being selected by a majority of the 
group to represent a particular stim- 
ulus value. While the results do not 
lend support to Cards IV and VII 
being interpreted as the father and 
mother cards for children, the selec- 
tion of Card IV as the most disliked 
and frightening is consistent with the 
negative connotative meaning found 
for this card in studies applying the 
semantic differential to the Rorschach. 
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Notes on the Personality Structure of a North American 
Indian Shaman: Rorschach Interpretation 


BRUNO KLOPFER AND L. BRYCE BOYER 


Recently the junior author at- 
tempted to make a preliminary state- 
ment concerning the personality struc- 
ture of the average shaman, stated in 
the framework of psychoanalytic the- 
ory (Boyer 1961). He surveyed the 
anthropological literature and con- 
cluded that the usual description of 
the shaman warranted a tentative hy- 
pothesis that he had strong oral and 
phallic fixations and suffered from a 
hysterical personality disorder, with 
attributes of the impostor. 

Boyer (1961) defined the shaman 
“as an individual who is considered 
to possess supernatural powers which 
support and are supported by the 
common values of his culture.” He 
added “Nevertheless, in field work it 
is frequently difficult to distinguish 
between shamans and_ practitioners 
who are thought to lack supernatural 
power but diagnose illnesses and treat 
them with ethnocentrically designated 
ceremonies and medicines. Opinions 
of societal members may vary and 
there may be a shift of values over 
time.” World-wide, shamanism has 
been stated to be acquired by dream, 
hallucination, gift, purchase or inher- 
itance. Modern members of the 
Apache Tribe of the Mescalero In- 
dian Reservation state that power re- 
sults only from a personal mental ex- 
perience, tantamount to dream or 
hallucination. Yet Opler (1947:5), 
working a quarter of a century ago 
with Chiricahua informants of that 
Reservation, found ‘Power can be ob- 
tained through a_ personal super- 
natural experience or, once obtained 
in this way, it can be perpetuated by 
the process of instruction and trans- 
fer.” Shamans can use their powers for 
good or evil. They are potentially 
witches. In a personal communica- 
tion, Dr. Harry W. Basehart stated: 
“The shaman may be said to be col- 


lectivity oriented, in contrast to the 
witch. His activities are socially ap- 
proved by the community, and are 
public, at least in the sense that they 
are consistent with the value system of 
the community.” “The duties of the 
shaman usually include making con- 
tact with the ghosts of the dead, dis- 
covering the dispositions of other 
spirits and discerning possible offend- 
ing behavior among living members 
of the society. In some _ cultures, 
shamans may have little general so- 
cial obligation. Among others, there 
may be a shaman in every family who 
periodically contacts spirits, to flatter, 
propitiate and sometimes coerce them. 
Elsewhere the trade of the shaman 
may consist of general divining, diag- 
nosis of sickness and ghost chasing. 
Shamanistic ceremony may _ include 
the production of dramatic seances, 
the results of combinations of expert 
showmanship and management, Their 
skills may include autohypnosis, the 
induction of trances within individu- 
als of their audiences, and prestidigi- 
tation. Some shamans achieve posi- 
tions of prestige and leadership. The 
knowledge that some of their esteem 
is introduced through learned chican- 
ery may in no way affect even their 
own belief in the validity of their 
powers.” (Boyer 1961) While the po- 
sition of the shaman is attractive, it is 
also dangerous and at times involves 
the observation of troublesome tabus. 
In some cultures there are as many 
women as men who become shamans. 
It is not unusual for the shaman to 
bear obvious personality characteris- 
tics of the opposite sex. Typically, 
those who become shamans are early 
marked as deviants. 

In a second study, Boyer (1961a) 
presented material taken from inter- 
views with and observations of a Mes- 
calero Apache shaman. The case of 
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Bruno KLopFER AND L. BRYCE BOYER 


this one medicine man was in agree- 
ment with the hypothesis concerning 
the personality structure of the aver- 
age shaman. So far as the authors 
know, no detailed study of a shaman 
by a trained psychiatrist has been 
published, and only two (partial) 
Rorschach protocols and interpreta- 


RORSCHACH 


Throughout the administration, 
Black Eyes gesticulated, using both 
movements of Indian and Christian 
origin. He _ periodically closed his 
eyes. He clearly dramatized the role 


tions (Lantis 1960) . 

The tape-recorded Rorschach proto- 
col which follows is the product of a 
test administered by Boyer in the 
course of a joint anthropological and 
psychoanalytic investigation of the 
Apache Tribe of the Mescalero In- 
dian Reservation.! 


PROTOCOL 
of shaman. 
The responses are edited. Com- 


ments which were made in his native 
tongue are enclosed in parentheses. 


Carp I 


1. After fifty seconds he said: (The birds of 
the cloud.) This is the old time. The 
whole thing is different here, around the 
neck. One is comin’ back out; the other 
is comin’ back out the other way. Stand- 
in’ still. These two on each side are not 
livin’. That’s what they call (an enemy 
in the cloud). This picture is resemblin’ 
to Sioux Indians. It’s not from here, But 
I gotta chorus for that. Look how them 
clouds are raisin’ up, now. 


2. See this one right here, this one right 
here, this one right here? They supposed 
to be star. 


3. (This be old time, bat.) Giant bat. You 
know what what it is, here? That’s claws. 
This here (points to middle star) is white. 
He resemble the travellin’ star. You can 
see that, right now. You watch that star. 
He travels, night time. In the summer 
time and spring he goes right on over 
but now (autumn) he’s travellin’ back. 
This star follows the moon. He travel, 
jus’ about catchin’ up with this moon. 
An’ he’s daybreak, now. (He was not at 
this point speaking of a moon on the 
card. In fact, during the day of the admin- 
istration, one could see a star just before 
the moon in the sky.) 


1. Cloud picture. It’s the shape and the 
color. The middle bird is alive. Male. 
Wings are closed. It’s jus’ reflecks from 
the bird of the cloud. They’re all clouds 
that look like birds. 


2. Three stars. It’s jus’ white. 


3. Four bats. It’s reflec’ from the earth, to 
the cloud. It’s jus’ the light. 


Travellin’ star. Cloud picture. Reflection 
of light on the cloud. Reflection on the 
clouds, of the early mornin’. 


Carp II 


1. This one is not from here. It’s way up 
to Alaska. That’s where the mornin’ star 
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comes up. Because this red light .. . you 
know, sometimes you get up early in the 
mornin’, jus’ before the sun comes up. It 
do the same way after the sundown. But, 
this star, he’s the same travellin’ star 
again. He’s right in the middle. This 
picture is in the spring. But, on the lef’, 
it’s supposed to be yellow. An’ on the 
right it’s suppose’ to be black. He’s the 
black thunder. That’s the only time it 
shows up, early in the spring. An’ late 
fall. Don’ see no other star travel. This 
one star always travellin’. An’ there’s an- 
other little one behin’ it. Travel with 
this one. 
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shape goes right on down, to the earth. 
Through the clouds. Reflecks yellow on 
the clouds below. You can’t see the earth. 
Jus’ the light. 


Carp III 


This one is in the early fall. That’s when 
this travellin’ star, he gets turned yellow. 
That's when he travel a little closer to the 
worl’. It’s down the bottom. That’s when 
everythin’ maturin’. The crop suppose’ to 
be down on the bottom. All I see here is 
jus’ reflection. This one reflecks from the 
sun. This red. Sometimes it will give you 
a man shape. Sometimes they got a horse’s 
head. An’ the neck shape. An’ sometimes 
they a sheep. Head. An’ sometimes they 
a boat. Boat-shape. In the evenin’. This 
year, when the feas’ was over, we went on 
back up, outa there, an’ all outside ‘cep’ 
a little up, the sun went down, but it’s 
still light in there, cloud right there. An’ 
I tol’ my wife, I said, “See that picture 
up there? What is it? What does it look 
like?” She say it look like somebody get- 
tin’ in the ship. Boat. I says, “No. Some- 
body walkin’ off a rock bluff, comes to a 
wagon. Now look at it again, see if you 
can see it.” She said, “You right. The firs’ 
time I look at it, it look like a ship. It’s 
no ship. It’s a wagon. Somebody gettin’ 
out of it.” 


Cloud picture. Travellin’ star. Reflection 
of light on the cloud. Light reflection 
on the clouds, early morning. 


Carp IV 


After forty-five seconds, he said: This is 
late spring, when it’s comin’ back down. 
This one resembles about three in the 
mornin’. Lookin’ down, towards the 
earth. An’ jus’ a lil part from the land 
show up. It’s jus’ like springtime when 
the snow thawin’ out. Jus’ a lil before 
the black thunder comes in. That’s when 
the white thunder goes off. It’s right be- 
tween there. Between the white thunder 
is livin’ and the black thunder comin’ in. 
You see the light there an’ the light 
here an’ the light there, an’ the light 
here. Now, it refleck from the earth. 


Black thunder, all of it. That bottom 
lighter part is refleck from the earth. It's 
part of the cloud. Got five stars. 
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1. 


Carp V 
.. 


(He picked up Card IV again; com- 
pared cards. Then he lay Card IV down.) 
This (Card V) a little close to this one 
(Card IV). Well, this one, he travels 
with no star. Jus’ a refleck from day- 
break. This is a female. See, daybreak is 
jus’ comin’ in there. Refleck from the 
rock bluffs. Female of the thunderwinds. 
It looks like a bat, but it’s not a bat. 
This is a fas’-travellin’, Jus’ like a high 
wind. You could almos’ see the reflection, 
travel on the Eastern States, way up close 
to Canada. That cloud is too wide. It 
covers the star there. (It’s all cloud.) 
This black, here, cover the mornin’ star. 
But it don’t show. 


Light reflecks on the cloud from the 
ground. It looks like a bat an’ still it’s a 
cloud. It has the shape of a bear hide. 
Looks like the fur side. 


Carp VI 


This one in April, when the black thun- 
der comes in. It’s got the power. It’s 
goin’ straight to the earth, Dis’ one here, 
these two little stars, down the bottom, 
what they call the Seven Sisters, they 
travel, too. An’ this other one, too, is the 
same star that travels. (See where it goes?) 
Now, down the bottom, that’s light. It 
shows down there where it reflecks off 
there. Lightnin’ in here. See? It’s jus’ 
comin’ outa this black cloud. You can’t 
hardly see the lightnin’. But when it 
comes down close to the earth, it opens 
up like that. 


1. 


Cloud picture, the whole thing. Light 
comin’ through the cloud. Lightnin’ opens 
up below. Reflections of light from the 
lightnin’ of the clouds. 


Carp VII 


This one is right when it hittin’ pretty 
hard. The lightnin’. Well, some (medicine 
men), some of them workin’ with it. It’s 
scares you, shock you. That’s jus’ about 
black thunder, blue thunder. When it 
causes a thunderstorm. That’s when they 
usually sing with it, That’s when you 
really get shock, That’s when these snakes 
really turn over, when they comin’ back 
out from they den. Soon as they hear 
this, see this lightning, that’s when they 
turn over. Then they see it go pretty 
hard, that’s when they turn over. They 
roll over. That’s the time it’s dangerous. 
It can hit anywhere it wants to. ’Cause 
they come right close to the earth. If this 
thunderman or thunderboy don’t like you, 
that’s when you get the shock. See, this 
one it is on top. This is the top clouds. 
There’s more in the middle. This, down 
on the bottom, that’s where he hit. 
(Talked at length about his lightning 
power.) 


i. 


It’s a cloud picture. Lightnin’ is reflected 
from the clouds. Lightnin’ opens up and 
reflecks light on the cloud from the 
ground. All the space between the clouds 
is light, reflected from the lightnin’, (He 
indicated that the space was due to the 
lightning’s having split the clouds). 
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Carp VIII 


(He picked up Card VII and briefly com- 
pared the cards. After fifty seconds he 
went on.) Now it does the same thing, 
only it quiet down, here. This is right 
in July. It don’ bother anybody. It don’ 
scare nobody. That belongs to these wil’ 
animals. ‘That bear or wolf or deer or 
horse. This here is a bear an’ this here 
is a bear. An’ down here is a rock, see? 
Both sides. An’ here is the cloud. This 
lightnin’ goes right on down to the 
groun’. It shocks the groun’. These wil’ 
animals, they get shock from the groun’, 
when it hit. But a snake, he never get 
shock, because he workin’ with it. He’s 
inside it. He’s got electric, Jus’ like this 
electric tape. (Examiner inquired whether 
there were a snake in the picture.) No 
snake in it. These little things, that’s 
the whirlwind. In the clouds. It’s jus’ 
shoots, both ways, from the cloud. See, 
this is all on top. What that black cloud, 
blue cloud, yellow cloud, white cloud. 
They all got light in it. (Repeated all of 
these responses in various ways; talked of 
his having lightning power and_ horse 
songs.) 


1. 


Color is reflected from the sun. The red 
above the rock is reflected light. That’s 
the cloud in this one, because of the color. 
The white below the rock is the groun. 


Two bears. 


Carp IX 


(Inverted the card.) This one is late fall. 
This is the yellow cloud. Yellow thunder. 
It don’ bother nobody. He jus’ comin’ 
down an’ thunder over different crops. 
He jus’ give them life, givin’ life again 
to go on through the winter. This is 
the cloud and this where it reflecks again. 
He’s very peaceful here. The lightnin’ is 
in there. 


Carp X 
a 


This one don’ go on the lan’, This goes in 
the ocean. He don’ bother nuthin’ on the 
lan’. He shakes the water. Jus’ like this 
here, the U.S., usin’ the depth bomb. 
For submarine. Well, he’s doin’ that right 
now, to the water. He goes down here, in 
the water. But he don’ do that on pur- 
pose. There’s somebody down there in 
the water wan’ him to do that. (Exam: Is 
he in the picture?) No. The water boss 
is not there. She’s a lady of the water an’ a 
man of the water. This is water, but this 
is where it reflecks, off the water, but the 
main thing is down here. It goes right 


1. 


Thundercloud. Two of them. It’s not yel- 
low, but it reflecks yellow thunder. The 
white below the reflected yellow is the 
ground. 


Lightnin’ goes through it all. The whole 
thing is a ocean picture. The pink is light 
reflected off the water seen on the surface. 
The yellow is light reflected from the 
lightnin’ strikin’ the earth at the bottom 
of the ocean. The water is all the white 
of the card, except at the bottom, where 
it’s groun’. All the blue is the cloud, The 
blue is water foam, too, because of the 
color. 
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straight down in there in the water, Shake 
up the water. See, there’s another land, 
down on the bottom of the water. But 
this one, it’s the cloud. It jus’ shows 
where it hits. Goes right on straight down, 
through to here. This right here, is a 
water foam. 
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INTERPRETATION 


1. Rorschach Record 


The Rorschach record of Black 
Eyes, as taken down by Dr. Boyer, 
speaks in many ways for itself. The 
strange formulations used by Black 


2. Scoring List 
Card No. and 


Eyes, even disregarding the bilingual 
character of the presentation, make 
it difficult to submit the record to the 
usual scoring procedures. As far as 
this is possible, the scoring list is 
added. 


Number of Location Determinant Content P—O 
Responses Main Add Main Add Main Add Main Add 
I 
(1) Ww Fin— (A) Cloud 0O-— 
(2) S mF Star 0— 
(3) dd Ww Fm— KF (A) Star 0— 
II 
(1) Ww S CF Fm— KF Cloud Star 0— 
Il 
(1) W S CF mF KF _ Cloud Star o— 
IV 
(1) WwW S C’F mF KF Cloud Star 0— 
Vv 
(1) Ww FC’ mF KF (A) Clond P O— 
VI 
(1) Ww S Fm C’F KF Cloud Star 0— 
VII Cloud 
(1) Ww S mF KF C’F Lightning = Star 0— 
VIII 
(1) W S CF— mF Lightning 0— 
(2) D FM CF (A) Rocks P 
IX 
(1) WwW S CF mF Cloud 0 
xX 
(1) Ww S$ CF mF N 0— 


3. Sequence Analysis 

Despite Black Eyes’ impressive ef- 
forts to act the role of Medicine Man, 
the interaction between what he does 
and the reality of the Cards makes 
itself clearly felt. In tackling Card I, 
he had not yet perfected his scheme 
to submit all the stimulus material 
on each card to one magic notion of 
what it represents, so it is possible to 
score three different concepts. He 
elaborates first on the configuration 
of the three parts: the middle one is 
“alive,” while the ones on each side 
are “not livin’.” After this, he picks 
out all the small white spaces and 
calls them stars, “three stars; it’s jus’ 
white.” Finally, he chooses the four 
shaded areas of the center bottom 
section and transposes to it the mean- 
ing of the whole, “four bats.” From 
here on, he becomes more free with 
his operation, adds the claws to the 


bats, and, generally, the concept is be- 
ginning to melt into the total attitude 
which he uses from there on for the 
rest of the record. 

He begins in Card II by relating 
his impressions to a faraway land, to 
Alaska, and explains this with the 
vividness of the color. From now on, 
everything in each card can permeate 
the meaning of the other cards so that 
we get the a total concept which can- 
not be separated in scoring any 
longer. But, as we will see later, the 
main characteristics of the stimulus 
material always come through, some- 
times to the point that he cannot 
even achieve his goal and gets an orig- 
inal minus rating for his total re- 
sponse. 

In Card II, he starts his total de- 
scription with the tiny white spots, 
his famous traveling stars, but every- 
thing else is included and he makes 
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a special point in having the clouds 
reflecting the sun. He says, “Some- 
times it will give you a man shape. 
Sometimes they got a horse’s head. 
An’ the neck shape. An’ sometimes 
they a sheep. An’ sometimes they a 
boat.” It isn’t quite evident whether 
these allusions refer to the usual asso- 
ciations to the card, but, since they 
are only mentioned here, it is quite 
probably a simple device to dispose 
of the realistic associations to the 
stimulus material. He also adds the 
story where he plays “Rorschach” 
with his wife, while looking at the 
clouds. 

In Card IV, this permeation with 
the stimulus material becomes obvi- 
ous again by his referring to “black 
thunder.” He then picks out all the 
white, or light grey spots, to make 
his story more interesting. “Between 
the white thunder is livin’ an’ the 
black thunder comin’ in.” 

He starts Card V by comparing it 
with Card IV, realizes that it has no 
white stars in it and calls it “female of 
the thunder winds . . . it looks like a 
bat, but it’s not a bat.” In the inquiry 
he repeats “it looks like a bat and 
still it’s a cloud.” He finally feels ob- 
ligated to explain that the dark part 
covered over a star, “but it don’t 
show.” It is important to remember 
this peculiar play with reality, which 
forms a strange contrast with the 
usual psychotic misuse of the stimulus 
material. 

Again, in Card VI, the character of 
the stimulus material becomes very 
penetrating. The phallic portion of 
the card, which is visualized as an oil 
well drill, is described “it’s got the 
power; it’s goin’ straight to the earth.” 
The story becomes particularly in- 
triguing with the seven sisters and the 
lightning. Strangely enough, he adds 
at the end of the inquiry “it has the 
shape of a bear hide,” which prob- 
ably has more the function of a “test- 
ing the limits” response than a spon- 
taneous reaction. 

The dynamic quality of Card VII 
brings the response, “when it’s hittin’ 
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pretty hard . . . the lightning.” The 
uninhibited sexual behavior which 
characterizes Black Eyes’ actual be- 
havior is well illustrated. “Then they 
see it go pretty hard, that’s when they 
turn over... they roll over .. . that’s 
the time it’s dangerous.” Right alter 
this he continues, “It can hit any- 
where it wants to.” 

The pastel shades of Card VIII re- 
flect themselves immediately in his 
remark, “it quiets down.” He does not 
overlook the usual animals which are 
described, “Well, you see, this here 
is a bear, an’ this here is a bear. An’ 
down here is a rock.”” They are scored 
as semi-independent details, while the 
rock is just an elaboration, as are all 
the other elements which he uses to 
describe his usual story. Of special in- 
terest are the small white spaces in 
the center to which he might refer by 
saying, “But a snake, he never get 
shock. Because he’s workin’ with it. 
He’s inside it. He’s got electric. Jus’ 
like this electric tape.” When he is 
confronted with this he answers, ‘‘no 
snake in this picture,” and after fur- 
ther urging he says, “These little 
things, that’s the whirlwind.” Black 
Eyes’ basic difficulty of identifying in 
his impulsive reactions with the magic 
powers, but declining any ego respon- 
sibility for them, is nicely illustrated 
in this episode. 

While Black Eyes associated the 
pastel shades of Card VIII with sum- 
mer-time, “This is right in July,” he 
associates Card IX directly with fall. 
Compared with the great confusion of 
the other pictures, he utilizes the 
color-form combination in this card 
quite cleverly, getting a real landscape 
with the ground and reflections on it 
and on the clouds, but “The light- 
ning is in there,” referring again to 
the phallic portion of the card. 

In Card X, he switches immediately 
to the usual concept of a picture on 
the bottom of the ocean, but mixes 
this usual way of interpreting the card 
so thoroughly with his story of gods, 
goddesses, and lightning, that he 
finally turns the total response to an 








original minus. “See, there’s another 
land down on the bottom of the wa- 
ter... an’ there’s a boss down there.” 
He is somewhat confused whether the 
blue is cloud or water foam and 
whether the pink is light reflected as 
seen on the surface, or whether the 
yellow is light reflected from lightning 
striking the earth at the bottom of the 
ocean, but he remains somewhat on 
the ground of reality. 


4. Summary 


The almost persistent repetition of 
Black Eyes’ magic story sounds, super- 
ficially, very much like the fixed con- 
cept perseveration of the schizophre- 
nic. However, there are several indi- 
cations which point in another direc- 
tion. 

First, there is the permeation of his 
Medicine Man frame of reference 
(thunder, lightning, and magic) by 
the unmistakable imprint of the actual 
card material and their usual associa- 
tions which becomes most marked in 
Cards V, VIII, TX, and X. Second, 
there is the close and very real re- 
sponse to the color value of the chro- 
matic material, which forms a strong 
contrast to the emotional “flatness” of 
most schizophrenics. Third, with the 
exception of the traveling stars, which 
are quite arbitrarily picked from all 
the smaller white and light gray 
spaces, we cannot find any evidence of 
real misuse of the stimulus material. 

One of the more damaging aspects 
of the record is the prevalence of un- 
differentiated shading and the inani- 
mate, or magic motion, throughout 
the ten cards, which actually produce 
the minus value of his original con- 
cepts in most cards. The best pos- 
sible explanation in the given cultur- 
al setting for this combination of the 
deep anxiety connected with the 
strong and totally unrefined impulsive 
sensuous reaction (KF) , and the iden- 
tification with the erratic wanderings 
of the traveling stars (mF), seems to 
lie in the assumption (hinted at in 
the Sequence Analysis) that he identi- 
fies his urges with his magic mandate, 
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but is very careful, at the same time, 
to avoid any ego responsibility for his 
actions. This might explain why it 
seems so difficult to pin him down on 
any overt psychotic behavior and why 
it is clearly impossible to pin him 
down on any acceptable human be- 
havior. Dr. Boyer’s assumption of a 
character disorder, with oral and phal- 
lic fixations, is supported in the oral 
direction by the exclusive prevalence 
of color-form combination without 
any effort to master the color by sub- 
jecting it to a definite form, a_be- 
havior which we usually find with 
very young children or very infantile 
adults, and, furthermore, by the clear- 
cut associations to the phallic parts of 
Cards VI and IX, which make him 
easily appear as a victim of uncon- 
trollable phallic impulses. Black Eyes’ 
violent response to the red color and 
his clear equivalent of primitive im- 
pulses with phallic aggression (with- 
out ego responsibility) involves a con- 
fusion of sex roles without identifica- 
tion with any accepted cultural role. 

According to the theoretical studies 
by Marmor, (1953) this combination 
is very compatible with occasional 
hysterical dissociations, which would 
make Black Eyes’ behavior very un- 
derstandable. 
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Popularity of Rorschach Training in the United States 


ERWIN LESSER 
Guidance Center, University of Miami 


During a recent investigation in- 
volving the Rorschach method, a 
study of the literature forcefully dem- 
onstrated the massive number of ar- 
ticles and books which have been 
written on it. All of this writing ob- 
viously required that there be large 
numbers of people who could admin- 
ister the technique. In fact, what 
Thurstone (1948) once described as 
a “cultish group’ of psychologists 
seemed to have grown to the extent 
that those clinicians who cannot ad- 
minister the Rorschach are in the 
minority. It was felt that it might be 
of interest to the profession to learn 
how many people are currently learn- 
ing to use the Rorschach. 

The only statistical report that 
could be found on training in the 
Rorschach method was a report by 
Klopter (1943), who submitted a 
questionnaire in 1942 to the entire 
group of 34 Fellows of the Rorschach 
Institute in the United States, Eng- 
land, Canada, South America and 
Switzerland. He reported that in three 
years 75 courses were given in the 
United States to approximately 950 
people. The courses included aca- 
demic courses, workshops, and indi- 
vidual instruction. He stated that aca- 
demic credit was reported by only 
three institutions. He estimated that 
there would shortly be between 800 
and 1000 psychologists, psychiatrists, 
and psychiatric social workers able to 
administer the Rorschach method. 
Despite this prediction, Thurstone 
(1948) , five years later, was still able 
to state that the Rorschach had not 
been accepted by the psychological 
profession and that most of its stu- 
dents did not have recognition or 
status in psychological science. 

In an effort to discover just how 
popular Rorschach training has_be- 
come in the United States, a double 


post card survey was sent to the Chair- 
men of the Psychology departments 
at 161 colleges and universities offer- 
ing graduate instruction in psychol- 
ogy, as reported in the December 1959 
issue of The American Psychologist 
(Moore, 1959). The seven American 
institutions which were not included 
in the survey offered no instruction 
in psychology beyond the Master's 
level and offered programs only in 


general psychology or general-experi 


mental psychology. 

The information requested was: 

1. Number of courses offered on Ror- 
schach testing. 

2. Brief title and author of text (s) 
now used. 

3. Approximate number of students 
using each text each year. 

4. How frequently are the courses 
offered? 

One hundred thirty (81%) of the 
16] institutions responded. Of the 56 
institutions with APA-approved doc- 
torate programs (1960) in clinical 
psychology, 50 responded. Some of the 
responses to the first question were 
unclear so the writer used his own 
discretion, based on the other infor- 
mation and on the college catalogs, 
in deciding the number of courses 
that were offered. As a result, the fig- 
ures given can only be considered as 
approximations. Also, it is most likely 
that they are underestimations. 

Ninety (69%) of the 130 were 
classified as offering courses on Ror- 
schach while 40 (31°%) were classi- 
fied as not offering such a course. 
Of the 40, six commented that they 
had a course on projective techniques 
in which Rorschach was included, one 
commented that Rorschach was some- 
times offered on a tutorial basis, and 
five (all with APA-approved  doc- 
torate programs) commented to the 
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effect that Rorschach was included in 
the training program but was not 
taught as a separate course. Only two 
universities with APA-approved doc- 
torate programs stated without com- 
ment that they had no course on Ror- 
schach testing. Examination of their 
catalogs shows that each does offer 
two courses on projective testing. 

Of the 90 institutions classified as 
teaching Rorschach, 54 offered one 
course, 34 offered two courses, and 
two offered three courses. Forty-three 
of the APA-approved doctorate pro- 
grams were included in this group. Of 
these, 25 were considered to be offer- 
ing one course, 16 as offering two, and 
two as offering three (Table I). This 
is approximately in the same propor- 
tion as non-approved programs. 

It was thought to be of interest to 
know just how widely taught each of 
the different systems or “schools” of 
administration had become. As a re- 
sult, questions No. 2 and 3 were in- 
cluded. The responses showed that 
the following books are used as texts: 


Allen, R. M. Elements of Rorschach inter- 
pretation. New York: Internat. Univer. 
1954. 


Allen, R. M. Introduction to the Rorschach 
technique. New York: Internat. Univer., 
1953. 

Ames, Louise B., Learned, Janet, Métraux, 
Ruth W., & Walker, R. N. Child Rorschach 
responses. New York: Harper, 1952. 

Beck, S. J. Rorschach’s test, Vol. I: Basic 
processes. (2nd ed., rev.) New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1949. 

Beck, S. J. Rorschach’s test, Vol. II: A variety 
of personality pictures. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1947. 

Beck, S. J. Rorschach’s test, Vol, III: Ad- 
vances in interpretation. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1952. 

Bohm, E. A textbook in Rorschach test diag- 


nosis. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1958. 

Halpern, Florence, A clinical approach to 
children’s Rorschachs. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1953. 

Klopfer, B., Ainsworth, Mary D., Klopfer, 
W. G., & Holt, R. Developments in the 
Rorschach technique, Vol, I: Technique 
and theory. New York: World Book, 1954. 

Klopfer, B., et. al. Developments in the Rors- 
chach technique. Vol. II: Fields of applica- 
tion. New York: World Book, 1956. 

Klopfer, B., & Kelley, D. M. The Rorschach 
technique. New York: World Book, 1946. 

Phillips, L., & Smith, J. G. Rorschach in- 
terpretation: Advanced technique. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1953. 

Piotrowski, Z. A. Perceptanalysis, New York: 
Macmillan, 1957. 

Rapaport, D., Gill, M., & Schafer, R. Diagnos- 
lic psychological testing. Vol. I. Chicago: 
Yearbook Publishers, 1946. 

Rorschach, H. Psychodiagnostics. (Trans- 
lated by Lemkau, P., and Kronenberg, B.) 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1942. 

Sarason, S. B. The clinical interaction. New 
York: Harper, 1954. 

Schafer, R. Psychoanalytic interpretation in 
Rorschach testing. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1954. 


The distribution of their usage ac- 
cording to the number of students 
using them is shown in Table II. It 
can readily be seen that the Klopfer 
method is studied by the most indi- 
viduals with the Beck method follow- 
ing not too far behind, Interestingly, 
the book on which all of this is based, 
Psychodiagnostics, is the third most 
widely read. 


Also listed in Table II is the num- 
ber of institutions using each text. 
Again Klopfer and Beck are Ranks 1 
and 2, but here Schafer’s text and 
Phillips and Smith’s text rank ahead 
of the original book by Rorschach. 
A few interesting differences between 
APA-approved programs and non- 


Tase I. Number of Courses on Rorschach Testing 


Institutions 


With APA-approved 
doctorate programs 


Without APA-approved 
doctorate programs 


Both Groups 


No. responding 


Number of Courses 


o* 1 2 3 

50 7 25 16 2 
80 33 29 18 0 
130 40 D4 34 2 


*Includes all those which said they do not have a Rorschach course even though their 


catalog indicates that they do teach it. 
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TABLE II. Usage of Rorschach Textbooks 


Graduate Programs 


\uthor (s) with without 
of APA APA 
Textbook approval approval 
Klopfer 1* 30 31 
Klopfer II 5 11 
Beck I 18 10 
Beck II 8 2 
Beck III 4 l 
Rorschach 5 1 
Schafer a) 4 
Rapaport = 3 
Phillips & Smith 6 ! 
Klopfer & Kelley l 4 
Sarason 3 3 
Halpern ] l 
Bohm 1 9 
Allen I 2 = 
Allen Il 0 l 
Piotrowski" 0 2 
Ames ] l 


‘ Includes all those listed as “Klopfer”’. 
" Not reported by the one institution. 
* Including all those listed only as “Allen”. 
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No. of Students 

Total in not in in 
approved approved all 

programs programs programs 
61 120 360 7380 
14 833 103 136 
28 371 35 406 
10 182 20 202 
5 137 4 137 
6 95 8 103 
9 60 29 89 
5 50 18 68 
7 49 12 61 
5 11 49 60 
6 59 20 59 
2 30 10 40 
3 10 28 38 
4 19 16 35 
1 0 $ t 
? 0 26 °6 
2 14 5 19 


‘Includes both “Rorschach Training Manual” and “Perceptanalysis”’. 


APA approved programs are seen 
here. While there is no difference be- 
tween them on the use of Klopfer Vol. 
I, many more non-approved programs 
use Klopfer Vol. II. (All institutions 
but one using Klopfer Vol. II also 
used Klopfer Vol. I. That one insti- 
tution, a university without a doctor- 
‘ite program, also used Beck Vol. I 
and Schafer.) It is to be hoped that 
this does not mean that programs 
with APA-approval feel only a need 
to teach Rorschach theory and_tech- 
nique, but no need to teach its appli- 
cation to the fields of genetic, medi- 
cal, and social psychology. Many more 
APA-approved programs use the Beck 
system than do non-approved pro- 
grams. The largest difference between 
the approved and non-approved pro- 
grams is found in the use of the orig- 
inal book by Rorschach, which is used 
by 12 times as many students in ap- 
proved programs as in non-approved 
programs. In no case was Rorschach’s 
book the only text used, suggesting 
that many feel it is best to study the 
basic reference as well as the more 
up-to-date ones. 


No attempt was made to tabulate 


the responses to question No. 4 since 
so many of the respondents left this 
unanswered. Most of those who did 
reply offered their courses once each 
year, with a few offering them twice 
a year and a few offering them on al- 
ternate years. 

After the postcards were sent out, 
it was realized that it could be pos- 
sible for the course on Rorschach to 
be taught by someone who had no 
real interest in it. Such a_ person 
could teach it because no one else 
wanted to and he was low man on 
the totem pole or because even with 
his lack of interest he was still the 
faculty member with the most train- 
ing in its use. Since it was by that 
time impossible to request addition- 
al information, an effort was made to 
discover the interest of the instructor 
by a roundabout method, one which 
may not have great validity. The 
names of the entire membership of 
the Society for Projective Techniques 
(Forer, 1960) were checked against 
the 1960 Directory of the American 
Psychological Association (Holsopple, 
1960) in order to learn how many 
were affiliated with academic institu- 
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tions. In this matching, any sort of 
association with an institution was in- 
cluded, such as clinical associate or 
instructor in psychiatry in the medi- 
cal school, since it was possible that 
these people might do occasional in- 
structing for the psychology depart- 
ment. The results (Table III) show 
that APA-approved doctorate _ pro- 
grams have many more members of 
the Society for Projective Techniques 
than do non-approved graduate pro- 
grams. Though these people may not 
be the instructors of the courses on 
Rorschach testing, these data do argue 
that, taken as a whole, members of 
psychology departments with APA-ap- 
proved doctorate programs make a 
greater effort to keep abreast of cur- 
rent literature on projective testing 
than do members of departments 
without approved doctorate programs. 
Possibly some of this can be attributed 
to the fact that departments with 
APA-approved programs are generally 
larger than departments without ap- 
proved programs. Although no evi- 
dence is presented that there is a di- 
rect relationship between membership 
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in the Society and keeping abreast of 
the current developments, it would 
seem reasonable to assume that mem- 
bers have manifested a greater inter- 
est in these techniques by reason of 
their membership. 

Inasmuch as there has been some 
comment to the effect that the Klop- 
fer system is predominant on the two 
coasts while the Beck system is most 
popular in the midwest, it was 
thought to be of interest to make a 
rough geographical distribution of 
their usage. Because none of the other 
systems was taught as widely, all 
others were grouped together. In 
Table IV is shown the instruction of 
each system according to regions of 
the United States as grouped for the 
regional psychological associations. It 
can be seen that the Klopfer system 
actually is the most popular on the 
two coasts, particularly the west coast, 
and that the Beck system does have its 
largest group of adherents in the mid- 
west. It should be noted, however, that 
even in the midwest the Klopter SYS- 
tem is taught more widely than that 
of Beck. In general, the Klopfer sys- 


Tasce III. Distribution of Academic Institutions according to Number 
of Staff Members in Society for Projective Techniques 


Number of 


Members 

1 11 

2 9 

3 3 

4 ] 

5 4 

6 0 

7 2 

10 2 

With members 32 
Without members 1] 


With APA-approved 
doctorate programs 


Academic Institutions 
Without APA-approved 
doctorate programs 


0 
0 
l 
0 
12 
35 


Taste IV. Geographical Distribution of Rorschach Instruction 
According to System Taught 


Geographical Number of Academic Institutions Total 
Region Using Each System 
Klopfer Beck Both Neither 
Eastern 14 2 6 5 27 
Southeastern 5 3 ] 2 11 
Southwestern 4 8 3 0 10 
Midwestern 1] ri 2 3 23 
Rocky Mountain 2 0 ] 2 5 
Western 13 0 1 14 
All regions 49 15 13 13 90 
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tem is taught approximately three 
times as widely as the Beck system. 


No attempt was made to total the 
number of students as shown in Table 
II who use the various texts since so 
many use more than one. However, 
based on the data shown on the re- 
turned post cards, the number of stu- 
dents at academic institutions who 
learn each year to administer the Ror- 
schach is well in excess of 1125. There 
are certainly many more who learn 
Rorschach at workshops and through 
private instruction. The number who 
learn interpretation is probably some- 
what smaller, but it seems feasible 
now to state with a high degree of as- 
surance that students of the Rorschach 
are no longer a “cultish group” and 
that they number among them some 
of the most highly esteemed members 
of the psychological profession. 
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Szondi Profile Changes from Sorrow Arousal 


James C, LoGan 
Life Line Children’s Home, Kansas City 


The search for any clinically useful 
test is for one which can surmount 
problems pertaining to the following: 
(1) interrelatedness of the interpre- 
tative hypotheses, (2) the nature of 
the test's concepts and their ready 
communicability, (3) time-consuming 
aspects of administration and interpre- 
tation, (4) reliability, and (5) out- 
side criteria against which hypotheses 
are to be checked (Klopter, B., Ains- 
worth, Klopfer, W. G., and Holt, 1954, 
p. 411). Much work already done on 
the Szondi is vulnerable to criticism 
because of the methodology employed, 
such as to leave the impression that 
“the existing status of research with 
such an instrument as the Szondi is 
far from being a paragon of experi- 
mental virtue” (Borstelmann and 
Klopfer, 1953, p. 130) . 

It will be remembered that the test 
comprises 48 photographs of persons, 
each suffering from one of eight basic 
mental illnesses. The pictures are 
grouped into six series, from each of 
which S selects the two pictures he 
likes best and the two he dislikes most. 
A profile is constructed from a tabula- 
tion of S's choices. 

Deri (1949, pp. 26-27) hypothesizes 
that frequency of selection of Szondi 
pictures within a category of mental 
illness indicates the extent of tension 
within the need-system represented by 
that category and the absence of selec- 
tions indicates an absence of need 
tension due to some immediate re- 
lease. Thus, a high frequency of selec- 
tions within a category indicates an 
existing tension within the need-sys- 
tem. “Like” selections within a cate- 
gory supposedly result from some 
process of identification with the need 
and “dislike” selections from some 
kind of counter-identification. In- 
crease in the loading of likes or dis- 
likes within a category represents an 


accumulation of tension. On_ the 
other hand, few or no selections with- 
in a drive category may indicate that 
such needs are being satisfied, Thus, 
in Szondi’s words, his test is “one (of) 
depth psychology which explores the 
personal, lineal and collective func- 
tions of this unconscious” (1952, p. 
16) . 


HYPOTHESIS AND PRE-METHODOLOGY 
RATIONALE 


Investigations of the relationship be- 
tween emotion and drive with results 
substantiating the assumption that 
there exists such a relationship that 
drive loadings or tension may be ex- 
perimentally increased by means of 
emotional arousal are reported by Un- 
derwood (1949, pp. 276-280), Hebb 
(1949, p. 237), Morgan and Stellar 
(1950, pp. 341-342), Leeper (1948) 
and by Munn (1956, p. 112), all of 
which appear to interrelate emotional 
arousal in some way with increased 
drive tension. 

In order to test the notion that an 
increase in drive tension will produce 
a predicted shift in factor loading as 
recorded by successive Szondi profiles, 
the emotion of sorrow was selected, as 
the result of pre-experimental study. 
Specifically, then, the present study 
restricts itself to the limited area of 
sorrow arousal in an effort to ascer- 
tain whether, at least in part, the 
basis upon which the test was predi- 
cated is acceptable. 

As a result of our formulation of 
the proposition to be tested, the fol- 
lowing hypothesis was arrived at: in 
normal Ss the sudden arousal of sor- 
row will be reflected in Szondi profile 
shifts in the direction of h—', hy+" 
and m+, 

‘The h (homosexual) factor, according to 
Szondi (1952, pp. 12-13) and Deri (1949, 
pp. 67-70) represents the tender, more vield- 
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The procedure employed to test the 
hypothesis is based upon the further 
assumptions that it is possible to in- 
duce emotion by artificial means and 
that induced emotion results in pro- 
jective testing profile change, which 
likewise appear supported in past in- 
vestigations by Deri (Abt, L.E. and 
Bellak, L., 1950), Odes (1950), Las- 
7lo (1953, 1955, 1956) and Holt 
(1949). Additional assumptions that 
(1) screen projections of slides of the 
Svondi pictures produce substantially 
the same protocols as when the indi- 
vidual cardboard pictures are dis- 
played on a flat table, (2) interpreta- 
tions based on a single profile are sim- 
ilar to those made on Szondi’s recom- 
mended ten profiles taken on succes- 
sive days and (3) group administra- 
tion is as efficacious as Szondi’s rec- 
ommended individual administration 
are supported by results of research by 
Harrower (1958), Hire (1950) , Gold- 
man (1952, p. 477), Scherer, Winne, 
Page and Lipton (1952, p. 230) and 
by Sandler and Lubin (1951). 


METHOD 


Carelul consideration was given to 
the best suited methodology, one cal- 
culated to avoid pitfalls encountered 


ing part of personality manifestations. There 
is a feeling of passively and submissively 
wanting to have contact with a love object, 
a general need for tender love, “to be 
loved by somebody the way they were loved 
by their mother.” (Deri, 1949, pp. 67-70) . 
Therefore it would follow that persons sud- 
denly confronted with sorrow arousal would 
seek refuge in and reach out for that sup- 
port which mother love would provide. 


* The /ry (hysteric) factor indicates the ex- 
tent to which the subject identifies with the 
need to exhibit his finer emotions in a 
perceptible way (Deri, 1949, p. 100). A 
positive /ry reaction indicates an inclination 
to be demonstrative emotionally and =a 
weakness of the functional barrier between 
the cmotional and motor regions with a 
lower threshold of translation of emotional 
tension into motor behavior. Consequently, 
it could be inferred that a person suddenly 
confronted with tension produced by sorrow 
would be expected to increase his valence 
towards positive hy. 


“The mm (manic) factor, according to Szondi 
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in previous research and to satisfy the 
various well-taken criticisms by Bor- 
stelmann and Klopfer (1953): (1) 
vagueness of concepts employed, (2) 
hetereogeneity of Ss, (3) inadequate 
measurement of intensity of inter- 
vening stimulus, (4) presence of un- 
controlled variables, (5) absence of 
control group, and (6) inadequate 
sampling. 

An attempt was unsuccessfully 
made to find an independent test sen- 
sitive enough to tap immediate tem- 
porary emotional changes, by which 
could be determined the extent of 
emotional impact and arousal pro- 
duced by the intervening stimulus. 
Equipment for taking EEG, EKG and 
SGR and measuring other physiologi- 
cal changes in each $ during the pro- 
cedure was unavailable. Consequently 
the anonymous self-rating method was 
necessarily relied upon as the only one 
practically available to measure con- 
scious recognition of emotional arous- 
al. Throughout the experimentation, 
Ss did not record their names on their 
score sheets and were assured of an- 
onymity. 

Ss comprised undergraduate college 
students, all of whom were presumed 
normal, there being no evidence to 


(1952, p. 12) and Deri (1949, pp. 135-138) , 
deals with those personality characteristics 
which can be derived from the oral phase, 
which in adult life is manifested by the 
need for social contact, the “clinging to 
society” as distinguished from clinging to 
the mother’s breast. Such individual takes 
increased interest in the objects of the en- 
vironment and overcathects them to make 
him feel happy, since the feeling of attach- 
ment to them is accompanied by a certain 
feeling of security. Thus, a plus m reaction 
indicates identification with the need for 
external objects and implies a basically pas- 
sive attitude towards the love object, in 
order to enjoy and lean on it for support. 
There is need for dependence and_ this 
clinging to objects may acquire the quality 
of anxiousness about the possibility of losing 
them. It is in essence a need for psycho- 
logical support, which would seem to be 
present in sorrow. Therefore, it would fol- 
low from Szondi’s and Deri’s theories that 
a person when in sorrow would show a 
greater m + score in his unsatisfied urge 
for security. 
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the contrary, Group A comprised 17 
male and 18 female psychology stu- 
dents. Group C. comprised 26 male 
students.t Group X comprised 29 male 
and 21 female psychology students 
(later subdivided according to degree 
of reported arousal into Group X-l 
of six males, Group X-2 of 13 males 
and six females, and Group X-3 of ten 
males and 15 females). Since all Ss 
were enrolled in liberal arts, were 
within the same general age bracket 
of 18 to 25 years, and shared the same 
social milieu, it was presumed with 
some degree of justification that ran- 
dom sampling of a homogeneous “nor- 
mal” population occurred. 

Group A was shown five sound 
movies and asked to sell-rate the con- 
scious emotional arousal produced by 
each movie immediately after each 
was shown, by indicating degree of 
arousal as “0” for none, “1” for little, 
“2” for moderate, and ‘‘3” for intense. 
The feelings rated were sad, sorrow, 
anxious, fearful, distress, happy, angry, 
disgust. The five movies, each from 
ten to fifteen minutes long, were of a 
(1) tornado depicting destruction, 
misery, and death, (2) flood depicting 
destruction of property and homes, 
(3) death struggle between a lion and 
a tiger, (4) death struggle between 
a bird and a rattlesnake, and (5) 
artist’s conception of explosion of a 
super-bomb showing total destruction 
of the world. The tornado movie® 
showed the highest conscious emo- 
tional arousal in any category and was 
therefore selected’ as the intervening 
stimulus. The use of motion pictures 





‘Only males were available for the control 
group, but in view of the unequal distribu- 
tion of sexes within group X-I, group X-2 
and group X-3, it may be seen from inspec- 
tion that exclusion of females from the 
experimental groups for comparison §pur- 
poses would have ‘decreased the chance 
probabilities in statistical analysis and re- 
sulted in greater significance. 

° The movie, “Disaster at Twilight,” available 
at the Kansas City Municipal Library, com- 
prised actual scenes of the 1957 tornado 
which demolished the Ruskin Heights sub- 
urban area with untold destruction of life 
and property. 


is justified in emotional study because 
of their capacity to arouse feelings, 
well known to even the casual movie 
goer. Past studies by Harrower and 
Grinker (1946) demonstrate the ca- 
pacity of screen projections to induce 
emotion. 

Slides, each showing a series of Szon- 
di pictures, were shown successively to 
Group X, who recorded their likes and 
dislikes on specially prepared sheets. 
Immediately following pretesting, the 
tornado movie was shown, The Szon- 
di slides were immediately reshown in 
the same manner as previously and Ss 
again were asked to record their likes 
and dislikes on different sheets with- 
out regard to previous selections. 
Then Ss were asked to self-rate their 
emotional reactions to the movie, first 
by describing their feelings in their 
own words and also by rating certain 
named emotions in the same manner 
as did Group A, but the following ad- 
ditional emotional states were like- 
wise rated: agitated, dependent, dis- 
quieted, gloomy, frustrated, downcast, 
uneasy, mournful, suspense, somber, 
disheartened, empathy, love, timid, 
lust, concerned. The reason for such 
additions was to broaden the scope 
of emotional inquiry. 

Group C was administered the Szon- 
di slides in the same manner as Group 
X except that during the equivalent 
time period required to show the 
movie, the lights were turned out and 
Ss asked to close their eyes and relax. 

The Szondi profiles of all Ss (except 
Group A) were then constructed and 
all changes from pretest to posttest of 
each S were recorded and tabulated. 
The number of Ss within each cate- 
gory (except Group A) was tabu- 
lated into the following subdivisions: 
(h +), number of Ss whose posttest 
profile shifted from pretest in the di- 
rection of h-+ (as predicted); and 
(h —), number of Ss whose posttest 
profile shifted from pretest in the 
direction of h—; and (h ), num- 
ber of Ss whose posttest profile showed 
no shift from pretest in the h factor. 
Similar tabulations were made for the 
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TABLE I Reported Emotional Reactions* to Movies by Group A 





Tornado Flood Tiger-Lion Snake-Bird Blast 
Mean Mode Mean Mode Mean Mode Mean Mode Mean Mode 

Sad 2.23 2 1.09 ] 63 0 26 0 91 0 
Sorrow 2.57 3 1.23 1 69 0 26 0 86 0 
Anxious 1.09 l 53 0 1.25 ] 191 2 133 I 
Fearful 1.26 1 51 0 69 0 1.54 2 1.51 2 
Distress 1.74 2 83 1 56 0 1.00 | 1.31 | 
Happy 03 0 23 0 23 0 1.61 z 0 0 

Angry 56 0 By 0 38 0 23 0 18 0 
Disgust 97 1 34 0 89 0 32 0 80 0 
Totals 10.45 10 4.99 3 5.30 | ia 7 6.88 4 


*Scale: 0 (none), 1 (little), 2 (moderate) , 3 (intense) 


two remaining hypothesized factors, 
hy and m, and the five unhypothesized 
factors, s, e, k, p, and d. 

As pointed out by Guertin and Mc- 
Mahan (1952, p. 180), “Chi-squares 
are to be recommended highly in the 
analysis of the sort of data relating 
to the (Szondi) factor loadings.” Chi- 
squares were therefore computed in 
the usual manner for each compari- 
son. 


RESULTS 


The five sound movies were shown 
to group A and the self-ratings of emo- 
tional arousal to each movie, by 
means and modes, are tabulated in 
Table I. The only mode rating of 3 
(intense) was in sorrow arousal to the 
tornado movie, also with the highest 
mean rating, 2.57. The only other 
feelings reported moderately aroused 
by this movie were “sad” and “‘dis- 
tress”, which were considered not in 
conflict with the feeling of sorrow. Re- 
maining emotions aroused were “‘lit- 
tle’ or “‘none’’. The emotion of sor- 
row, being the least contaminated 
arousal as well as the most intense, 
was selected. In an effort to obtain 
an intervening stimulus which would 
produce the most intense arousal of 
a pure emotional state the tornado 
movie was chosen. 

A comparison of reported emotion- 
al arousal to the tornado movie as be- 
tween Group A and Group X as in- 
dicated in Table II shows a strikingly 
similar pattern. In addition to the 
emotions listed in Table II, Group X 
self-rated arousal of other named 
feeling states. The means (and modes 


in parentheses) of such reported 
arousals are: agitated .86 (1), de- 
pendent .61 (1), happy .07 (0), hate 
.07 (0), disquieted 1.04 (1), gloomy 
1.43 (1), frustrated .39 (0), downcast 
.75 (1), uneasy 1.35 (1), mournful 
1.28 (1), suspense 1.12 (1), somber 
1.40 (1), disheartened .86 (1), em- 
pathy 1.32 (1), love .75 (1), timid 
.04 (0), lust .04 (0), frightened 1.07 
(1) , concerned 2.22 (2) . It is observed 
that reported feelings of happiness, 
hate, love and lust, considered not in 
harmony with sorrow, are almost non- 
existent. The remaining named feel- 
ings are either synonymous with or 
are harmonious concomitants of sor- 
row. 

A comparison of 50 Ss (Group X) 
with 26 Ss (Group C) is given in 
Table III showing the respective num- 
ber of Ss of each group whose post- 
test profiles changed from pretest in 
the direction of + or — in the hy- 
pothesized drive factors or who re- 
mained constant. Shifts in the direc- 


TasLe II Comparison of Reported 





Emotional Reactions? to Tornado 
Movie 

Group A Group X 

Mean Mode Mean Mode 
Sad 2.23 2 1.27 ] 
Sorrow 2.57 a] 2.38 3 
Anxious 1.09 ] 1.00 ] 
Fearful 1.26 l 1.04 ] 
Distress 1.74 2 1.12 ] 
Happy .03 0 07 0 
Angry 56 0 16 0 
Disgust 97 ] 39 0 
Totals 1045 10 7.43 7 


*Scale: 0 (none), 1 (little), 2 (moderate), 
3 (intense) 
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Taser [1] Comparison between Control and Experimental Groups 


Direction of 


Factorial Change Group X 


h + 17 
hh — 17 
‘Total 

oe 008 df = 1 
h (unchanged)'* 16 
hy + 20 
hy — 15 
Votal 

xX? = Al dt = 1 
hy (unchanged)'* 15 
m + V7 
m— 1S 
Total 

2 02 df = 1 
m (unchanged) ** 20 


tions predicted were not significant.® 

X* computations based on a 2 X 2 
table for each factor respecting the 
number of scores changed (irrespec- 
tive of direction) and unchanged is 
likewise of interest. 

When Group X is subdivided into 
the categories reporting sorrow arous- 
al as little (1), moderate (2), and 
intense (3), significant differences are 
achieved as between such subgroups 
and Group C within each of the three 
factorial categories,’ h, hy, and m, as 
disclosed by Table V. Group X-3, re- 
porting intense sorrow arousal, shifted 
in the directions contrary to those pre- 
dicted. Group X-2, reporting mod- 
erate arousal, shifted in the predicted 
directions but by narrow margins. 
Group X-l, reporting /ittle arousal, 
shifted with remarkable unanimity as 
predicted. 

* There were no significant shifts in factors 
not indicated. Shifts in the minus direction 
in the hypothesized factors resulted largely 
from fewer “likes” rather than more “dis- 
likes” in these factors. 

* The number of Ss whose factorial loadings 
remained unchanged from pretest to posttest 
was not considered in computing p because 
such inclusion might lead to “false” sig- 
nificance and erroneous conclusions. For ex- 
ample, such inclusion in Table TI] results in 
a = 234, Gi = 2,p > 05 for h; X* — 
6.15, df = 2, p < 05 for hy; and X? = 
35.41, df = 2, p < .01 for m. 


Group € Total 
a 24 
6 23 
ro 
p > 05 
13 29 
5 25 
6 21 
a 
p > 06 
15 30 
3 20 
3 16 
36 
p > 05 
20 40 


DISCUSSION 


Results of the experiment disclosed 
no significantly uniform shifts in any 
factorial direction within the experi- 
mental group as a whole. Therefore, 
the hypothesis that sorrow arousal will 
be manifested in directional Szondi 
profile changes towards the positive 
within all three factors h, m and hy 
Was not substantiated. 

The results might be interpreted in 
terms of “set’’, in that all Ss may have 
attempted to make the same choices 
on posttest pretest, but that Ss of 
the experimental group were hindered 
in doing so by reason of interference 
from the intervening movie. Investi- 
gations by Saunders and North 
(1951) indicate that Szondi test be- 
havior is not affected by set. Further- 
more, the explanation of set seems in- 


TABLE 1V Gross Changes in Profiles 
of Control and Experimental Groups 


Factor Group X Group C 
h changed 34 13 
h constant 16 13 
X? = 1.65 df — 1 p > 05 
hv changed 85 1 
hv constant 15 15 
X? = 4.19 df — 1 p< 05 
in changed 30 6 
m constant 20 20 


X? = &0. df= i p< Ol 
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Tas_e V Comparison Between Control Group and Experimental Subgroups 


Direction of 


Factorial Change Group X-l 


h + 5 

h — 0 
xX? = 10.62 

h (unchanged)" ] 

hy + 6 

hy — 0 
x? = 12.96 

hy (unchanged) ** 0 

m + 5 

m ._ 0 
sae 7.43 

m_ (unchanged) ** ] 


adequate in view of significantly uni- 
form directional shifts found in ex- 
perimental Ss when subdivided into 
groups X-1, X-2 and X-3 on the basis 
of their respective self-ratings of little, 
moderate and intense emotional arous- 
al (Table V). In other words, when 
the experimental group is subdivided 
for statistical purposes on the basis 
of quantum of conscious emotional 
arousal, significant changes of uni- 
form direction did occur within each 
subgroup, in the positive direction 
for groups X-] and X-2 and in the 
negative direction for group X-3. In 
other words, the less the reported 
emotional arousal, the more pro- 
nounced were the changes in the pre- 
dicted direction. 

Interpretation of the profile changes 
which did occur will next be con- 
sidered in the light of Szondi theory 
as interpreted by Deri. Sorrow feel- 
ings may be seen as having been de- 
nied by nonaccepting Ss (group X-1 
and, to a lesser degree, by group X-2), 
only to be projected back from the 
deeper personality strata in the test 
behavior. Thus, the shift towards 
h +, as interpreted in the clinical sit- 
uation, may be viewed as a manifesta- 
tion of increased loading of inner 
drive for tender affection resulting 
from conscious denial of environmen- 
tal impact (Deri, 1949, pp. 67-70). 
The shift towards hy + may be in- 
terpreted as increased tension result- 
ing from functional barrier between 


Group X-2 


df 


df - 


df 


Number of S’s 


Group X-3 Group C 


8 4 7 
6 11 6 
— 2 = <= Ol 

5 10 13 
10 4 5 
5 10 6 
a p= — Bi 

4 1 15 
7 5 3 
5 8 3 
= 2 > = 05 

6 12 2 


the interpersonal and motoric regions 
preventing complete expression of the 
finer emotions (Deri, 1949, p. 99). 
And the shift towards m + may be 
viewed as intensification of the need 
for clinging to environmental objects 
for support resulting from fear of loss 
of emotional support, as evidenced by 
denial of emotional impact from the 
tornado scenes (Deri, 1949, p. 135). 

On the other hand X-3 Ss in re- 
porting intense emotional arousal ap- 
pear to have recognized and acted out 
the emotional impact, in itself a coun- 
terindication of unreleased drive ten- 
sion. It is noted that 15 of the 25 Ss 
reporting intense arousal were females, 
not surprising in view of western cul- 
tural acceptance of emotional expres- 
siveness among women. These Ss ap- 
pear to have been able to recognize 
and release their feelings, reducing 
currently aroused as well as preexist- 
ing tension, thereby accounting flor 
profile changes in the minus direction. 

The data may also be explained by 
Allport’s projective theory, supported 
in studies by Davids and Pildner 
(1958), that “unless a motive is re- 
pressed it is unlikely to affect distinct- 
ly the perception of, and responses to, 
a projective test” (Allport, G., 1953, 
p. 109). Thus, Allport’s explanation 
would be somewhat in harmony with 
Deri’s, except for emphasis on motive 
in lieu of drive. 


It would then appear that the test 
does not measure conscious arousal in 
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the terms of the predicted profile 
changes. Indeed, no such claim has 
been made on its behalf by its ad- 
herents. What the test would seem to 
measure is the quantum of increased 
tension, here indicated by Ss’ denial of 
emotional impact! Such a tentative 
conclusion is indicated by comparing 
results from Groups X-1, X-2 and X-3. 

The emotional content of the movie 
was so vivid it would hardly provide 
less than a stirring emotional impact, 
as indicated by the median self-rating 
of “intense” reported by Group A as 
well as group X. But how each §S 
dealt with that impact is quite an- 
other matter! 

The sharp difference in results on 
retesting as between subgroups ap- 
pears to lie in a degree of embarrass- 
ment on the part of Ss of Group X-1, 
who reported little emotional arousal, 
by the self-revelation of their feelings, 
and hence some inhibitory process 
may have arisen to protect them from 
admissions to themselves, even in an- 
onyvmity. Denial and isolation of af- 
fect was hence projected into the post- 
test scores in the predicted directions. 
On the other hand Ss of Groups X-2 
and X-3 who more or less were able 
to accept their feelings experienced 
relief from increased emotional ten- 
sion, which, in turn, was reflected in 
the opposite direction. 

The most plausible explanation of 
the Szondi that occurs is the dictum 
so oft expressed that “it takes one to 
know one.” While errors of judgment 
occur in human experience in apprais- 
ing others at first glance, yet it would 
seem possible that facial expressions of 
persons suffering from manifest emo- 
tional illness do betray their “ram- 
pant” drive tensions giving rise to 
clues recognizable in the unconscious. 
Within one’s lifetime experience many 
human beings are encountered and 
interacted with, providing a_ store- 
house of cues for unconscious recog- 
nition. How else may one explain 
significant changes in scores in the 
directions indicated? Further study in 
the area of unconscious recognition 
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would appear potentially fruitful’, in- 
cluding the sensory tonic field theory 
proposed by Krus, Werner and Wap- 
ner (1953), followed up by Goldman 
(1953) and reported by others (AII- 
port, F., 1955, p. 191), that changes 
in tonus resulting from extraneous 
stimulations, in this case the movie, 
modily sensory perception of the ob- 
ject, the Szondi pictures, and their 
claim that in this special (perhaps 
simultaneous) function sensory and 
tonic factors achieve equivalence. 

In view of results obtained, it might 
be suggested that clinicians who have 
excluded the Szondi from their test- 
ing battery would do well to recon- 
sider its value. A projective test to tap 
drive tensions as another dimension of 
personality, especially with such mini- 
mal ‘“‘administrative” effort, would be 
a most welcome addition to the bat: 
tery. Of course, further study will be 
needed before any final assessment as 
to the full usefulness of the Szondi 
can be made. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Admittedly we have speculated a 
bit in the above paragraphs, but there 
are some direct conclusions which can 
be drawn from the data, summarized 
as follows: 

1. Sudden sorrow arousal will not 
necessarily produce concurrent 
shifts in Szondi profiles in the di- 
rections of h +, hy + and m +. 

2. Unrelieved sorrow arousal will 
produce concurrent shifts in Szon- 
di profiles in the directions of h +, 
hy + and m +, and relieved sor- 
row arousal will produce concur- 
rent shifts in the opposite direc- 
tions. 

* Further methodological refinements suggest 

themselves for future studies. In carrying 

on further research an independent measure 
of arousal in addition to the method of 
anonymous self-rating might be devised. Ob- 
taining EKG’s, EEG’s, SGR’s and other 
physiological measures throughout the pro- 
cedure, including pretest, intervening stim- 
ulus and posttest, would be enlightening. 

Use of judges to make observations of facial 

expressions and bodily movements during 


the procedure might provide further objec- 
tive data. 
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3. The data tend to support the claim 
that the Szondi taps certain unre- 
lieved drive tensions, an addition- 
al dimension of personality, 

4. The Szondi possesses potential] use- 
fulness for clinical diagnosis when 
included in a battery. 

5. The Szondi has potential useful- 
ness in conducting further research 
in emotions and drives, particu- 
larly with respect to barriers and 
defenses which block conscious rec- 
ognition and release of tension 
through overt behavior at the con- 
scious level. 


SUMMARY 


A short sound movie of a destruc- 
tive tornado with resulting human 
misery was shown 50 normals imme- 
diately between successive Szondi 
group administrations to test the hy- 
pothesis that sorrow-induced Ss’ pro- 
file scores will shift towards h +, 
hy + and m 4, as expected under 
Szondi’s theories. Control Ss showed 
little change but experimental Ss 
showed changes only towards hy + 
and m + (not significant) . 


However, Ss reporting little or mod- 
erate sorrow arousal showed signifi- 
cant changes in all three factors as 
predicted, whereas Ss reporting in- 
tense sorrow arousal showed signifi- 
cant changes opposite to predictions, 
explainable on the basis of release of 
tension through conscious recognition 
of arousal among the former Ss rather 
than denial and internalization among 
the latter. 
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Relationships Between the Fingerpaintings 
and Overt Behavior of Schizophrenics 


J. ALAN LONG AND NICHOLAs P. DELLIs! 
Southeast Louisiana Hospital, Mandeville, Louisiana 


The fingerpaintings of chronic schiz- 
ophrenic females were collected as 
part of a one year study of group ther- 
apy at Southeast Louisiana Hospital. 
The purpose of this paper is to report 
on some of the relationships between 
ratings of spontaneous fingerpaintings 
and ratings of overt behavior of the 
subjects. 

Reviews of studies pertaining to ar- 
tistic creations and how they appear 
to reflect psychopathology have been 
presented by Alschuler and Hattwick 
(1943) , Moss (1940) , Precker (1950) . 
The majority of early studies was con- 
cerned with diagnostic, interpretive 
and evaluative aspects of art produc- 
tions based upon a priori impressions 
of theme, symbolism and use of color. 
Some studies were nomothetic and in- 
volved attempts at more precise defi- 
nition of the structural and formal 
aspects of artistic creations, One of 
the earliest was Schube and Cowell's 
(1939) study of a rating scale along 
a “restraint-activity” continuum evalu- 
ated in terms of productivity, design 
and imagery. They reported a_pre- 
dominance of restraint in art of pa- 
tients they classified as depressive psy- 
chotics, psychoneurotics and_alco- 
holic psychotics. A predominance ot 
activity was found in the creations ol 
those classified as dementia praecox. 
paranoid conditions, manic states and 
drug addictions. Long (1957), using 
Ruesch and Finesinger’s (1941) data 
pertaining to the relationship between 
a subject’s Rorschach color responses 





‘The former now a member of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry and Neurology, Tulane 
University School of Medicine. New Orleans; 
the latter now of New York, New York. The 
authors are indebted to the Directoress of 
O.T., Mrs. Kathryn M. Long, and especially 
to O. T. Aide, Mrs. Audrey Graham, for 
the collection and filing of the finger-paint- 
ings for this project. 


and the nature of his drawings, found 
statistical support for the observation 
that subjects who are more responsive 
to color with the Rorschach tend to 
be more expansive in their produc- 
tions with color crayons. They draw 
figures of larger area in color than in 
black graphite; those whose _ Ror- 
schachs contained less color responses 
made consistently constricted draw- 
ings. 

The interested reader will find in 
the following references some of the 
major research focussed on_ finger- 
paintings: Campbell and Gold, 1952; 
Dorken, 1953, 1954, 1956; Fleming, 
1939; Kadis, 1952; Lehmann et al., 
1953; Napoli, 1946, 1947, 1948; Phil- 
lips and Stromberg, 1948; and Rosen- 
zweig and Durbin, 1945. Of particular 
interest are the rating scales lor fin- 
ger-paintings developed by Lehmann 
and Risquez (1953), (henceforth re- 
ferred to as the Lehmann Scales) . 
With these scales the authors intended 
to develop “ .. . a method of clinical 
evaluation of a disturbed person’s 
mental condition through the study 
of his free graphic expression in the 
form of fingerpaintings.” (Lehmann 
et al., 1953, p. 763). There are tour 
scales: Energy Output (£.O.), Aftec- 
tive Range (A.R.), Contact with Re- 
ality (C.R.) and Clarity (C1.). 

The ratings for E.O. are based on a 
combination of the vigor with which 
the painting is judged to have been 
executed and the area it covers. 4.2. 
is composed of the sum of weighted 
values assigned to each of the six 
basic hues, for the colors detected in 
the painting (red, yellow = 3: blue, 
green = 2; brown, black = 1). C.R. 
values are determined by the degree 
of realism portrayed; each scale-point 
belonging to a specified category (/.e., 
landscape or scene = 8, no content 
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attempted = 0). Cl. ratings depend 
upon neatness, contrast, extent of de- 
tail and perspective.” 

Lehmann et al. (1953) postulated 
that ratings assigned to a patient’s fin- 
gerpainting should depict his clinical 
condition and, in serial comparison, 
his clinical change. In their study, 
mean scores of five sample groups 
(non-psychotics, manics, depressives, 
schizophrenics and organics) were 
meaningfully and significantly difter- 
ent (/.¢., schizophrenics: lowest mean 
scores on C.R. and Cl.; manics: high 
on £.0. and A.R.; depressives: lowest 
on 4.R.). Long (1957) in a study of 
sixt\-five hospitalized white females 
rated by their ward psychiatrists by 
means of the Menninger Health-Sick- 
ness Scale (1952) (henceforth referred 
to as the Menninger Scale) , found no 
simple relationship between degree of 
illness as measured on the Menninger 
Scale and ratings of their fingerpaint- 
ings with the Lehmann Scales. How- 
ever, scattergrams contained clusters 
suggesting moderate correlations for 
those ratings in the lowest quartile of 
the Menninger Scale with low ratings 
on Cl. (r = 0.73). In a study of 
groups before and after treatment, 
Dorken (1954) demonstrated — the 
value of the Lehmann Scales in as- 
sessing clinical change with chronic 
and acute psychiatric groups, using 
the first painting as a base-line. The 
reliability of the scales as indices of 
individual psychiatric change has not 
been examined. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


Twenty-four white female chronic 
schizophrenics were subjects for this 
study. They were chosen from a pa- 
tient population without signs of “or- 
ganic’ pathology to represent a cross- 
section of severity of psychopathol- 
ogy within the category of “severe 
psychiatric impairment.” Their ages 





* Fach scale is an independent measure and 
is a continuum marked at twelve intervals. 
Eight is the optimal rating (“normal’’) with 
lower points representing “lack of” and 
higher points identifying “excess of” the 
quality being measured. 





ranged from 28 to 38 years, and each 
subject had been hospitalized for at 
least three years. Other than group 
therapy, no psychiatric treatment such 
as chemo-therapy, EST or individual 
psychotherapy was rendered during 
the experimental period. (For further 
description of the subjects and_post- 
experimental chemotherapeutic _ re- 
sults see Hine, 1958) . 

Data collection continued for thir- 
teen months, Phases of the project tor 
the purposes of this study were defined 
arbitrarily as follows: 

1. Early treatment phase; first five 
months of group therapy. 

2. Post-treatment phase; thirteenth 
month, which was the month follow- 
ing termination of group therapy. 

Several of the ward personnel (phy- 
sicians, nurses and attendants) were 
assigned to each subject to observe her 
behavior. Each week the observers 
made separate and independent rat- 
ings with the Southeast Louisiana 
Hospital (SELH) Behavior Rating 
Scale which consists of 32 items 
(Bryant, J.H., Wurster, C.R., Hine, 
F.R. and Dawson, J.G., 1958; Hine, 
F.R., Bass, B.M., Dawson, J.G., Wur- 
ster, C.R. and Dobbins, D.A., 1957). 

For two hours a week under the 
supervision of an occupational ther- 
apist, the subjects were encouraged 
to fingerpaint. The therapist allowed 
each patient freedom of choice of 
theme, colors and so on. Six colors 
(i.e., red, green, blue, yellow, brown 
and black) and standard clay-surfaced 
paper (22 x 16 inches) were provided. 

The fingerpaintings were rated at 
another time with Dorken’s revision 
of the Lehmann Scales (1953) by 
three judges. The judges had been 
trained in the use of the Lehmann 
Scales with sample paintings and a 
Kodachrome film-strip (Lehmann and 
Fraser, 1952) 2 

Items of the SELH Behavior Rat- 
ing Scale hypothesized a priori to be 
behavioral equivalents of E.O., A.R., 
* The authors are indebted to Drs. Dorken 
and Lehmann for ratings of the fingerpaint- 
ings portrayed on the film strip, 
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Taste I Probability Values (X*) for the Hypothesized Relationships 
between Ratings with Lehmann Scales and SELH Behavior Rating Scale Items 


SELH Behavior Rating Scale Items: 


1. ‘Tidiness 

2. Sociability 

3. Attentiveness 

6. General Muscular Activity 
7. Bizarre Muscular Activity 
9. Daytime Sleepiness 

10. Nightime Sleepiness 

12. Talkativeness 

13. Pointlessness 

15. Bizarre Speech Activity 

16. Mood 

17. Changes in Mood 

18. Flatness of Feelings 

19. Appropriateness of Feelings 
20. Fearfulness 

21. Guilt 

22. Anger 

23. Pleasure 

24. Delusions of Persecution )} 
25. Delusions of Grandeur { 


C.R. and/or Cl., were selected for sta- 
tistical investigation. Forty relation- 
ships were examined. The increments 
in ratings between the early and post- 
treatment phases defined above were 
compared. The increments were first 
transformed in order that psychiatric- 
ally desirable change (viz., more 
“mentally healthy”) was algebraically 
positive; the opposite, negative. With 
each Lehmann Scale, the mode of 
each subject’s ratings for each phase 
was calculated. Increments toward 
the optimal value of eight on a scale 
were given a positive valence; those 
away from eight (towards one or 
twelve), a negative valence. 

Friedman's two-way analysis of var- 
iance by ranks was used to test the 
differences between each of the phases 
for individuals. 

Fourfold chi-square tests of the sig- 
nificance of differences between the 
increments of Lehmann Scales and 
SELH Behavior Rating Scale items 
were computed. 

Each subject’s productivity of finger- 
paintings (in total number attempted) 
was tested for relationship with E£.O. 
(modal value) during the early treat- 
ment phase by Friedman’s method 
(X2r). 


Lehmann Scales: 


0. AR. Cx. ce 
S. NS. <.10 <.05 
5. N.S. N.S. 
N.S. <.20 
5. 
S. N.S. NS 
S <.0 ) 
20 N.S. 
N.S. 
N.S. 
<.20 NS. 
S. N.S 
N.S N.S. <.lu 
N.S N.S. 
<.20 <.20 
S. 
<.10 
S. NS <.10 
S. N.S NS 
<.10 
RESULTS 
Pearsonian correlations between 


judges’ ratings with the Lehmann 
Scales indicated a high order of agree- 
ment (r’s of 0.72 through 0.94). Re- 
ratings of a sample of art productions 
after four months were of a verv high 
level of agreement (1's >0.90) . 

No indications of sufficient indi- 
vidual psychiatric improvement were 
maniltested by the increments in either 
Lehmann Scales or SELH Behavior 
Rating Scale items. In other words, 
there was no discernible clinical 
change in the subjects as measured 
by the SELH Behavior Rating Scale 
after exposure to one year of group 
therapy. There was correspondingly 
no significant clinical change based on 
the Lehmann Scales. 

Twelve of forty hypothesized rela- 
tionships between Lehmann Scales and 
SELH Behavior Rating Scale-items 
were found significant applying Chi- 
square at P 0.20 or better (eight may 
be expected by chance) .4 Ten of the 
twelve significant relationships — in- 


'A high level of confidence (P 0.20) appeared 

justified by the disparity in type and diver- 
sity of expressive movement rated with the 
two scales; namely, a variety of overt be- 
havior and several abstracted dimensions of 
fingerpainting. 
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volved Contact with Reality and Clar- 
ity (four may be expected by chance) . 
These two scales then seemed to cor- 
relate more highly with parallel trait 
ratings of clinical behavior as meas- 
ured by the SELH Scale than did 
either of the scales of Energy Output 
and Affective Range. The results are 
presented in Table I. 

The number of productions varied 
from one to eighteen for each subject 
during a given phase. There was a 
significant relationship between num- 
ber of paintings and Energy Output. 
(P=0.20) . 

Discussion 


The lack of change in Lehmann 
Scale-ratings between the early and 
post-treatment phases indicates con- 
tinued severe psychiatric impairment 
throughout the entire thirteen month 
period. This conclusion was supported 
by other separate but related clinical 
evidence. One such sign was the lack 
of improvement reflected in those rat- 
ings made by ward personnel with the 
SELH Behavior Rating Scale for those 
items which were initially rated at a 
level pathognomic of psychiatric ab- 
normality (Long, 1959). In another 
phase of the Group Therapy Study, 
similar conclusions were reached by 
clinicians on the basis of results ob- 
tained with a standard test battery 
(Wechsler-Bellevue Form I, Ror- 
schach Psychodiagnostic Test, Bender 
Visual Motor Gestalt and Human 
Figure-Drawings). Finally, the ward 
psychiatrist and the two psychiatrists 
who were group therapists agreed un- 
equivocally on the basis of their con- 
tacts with the patients that none of 
the three groups of subjects demon- 
strated significant psychiatric improve- 
ment (personal communication, Hine, 
1959). It is possible, therefore, that 
the evaluations of the patients’ finger- 
paintings validly reflect a lack of psy- 
chiatric improvement observed by in- 
vestigators in the same study using 
other measures of subject psychopath- 
ology. 

It is noteworthy that Dorken (1954) 
has similarly reported that non-im- 


proved psychotics showed no change 
in the quality ol their paintings. He 
found a high correlation for each of 
the Lehmann Scale ratings between 
initial and final paintings. The results 
of the present study then, may serve 
as additional evidence for test re-test 
consistency of the rating method. 
However, since there has been no 
further research validating the clinical 
applicability of the Lehmann Scales, 
it would perhaps have been more 
meaningful if a change in the clinical 
condition of patients was paralleled by 
a concomitant change in the Lehmann 
Scale ratings. This possibility may 
have been obstructed due to the popu- 
lation studied, since change in the 
direction of more severe impairment 
hardly was possible. 

It appears that of the four Leh- 
mann Scales, only Contact with Real- 
ity and Clarity may reflect behavioral 
characteristics concurrently measured 
by selected SELH items. The Clarity 
scale appears to possess face validity as 
evidenced in a statistically significant 
Chi-square relationship between it 
and SELH Scale items Tidiness (di- 
rect) and Day-time Sleepiness (veci- 
procal), which may be seen in Table I. 
It is noteworthy that Dorken (1953 
reported a positive correlation —be- 
tween Clarity and Klopfer’s average 
form-level with the Rorschach. Also, 
Long (1957) observed Clarity ratings 
in the lower quartile to be directly 
correlated with degree of impairment 
as it was evaluated with the Men- 
ninger Health-Sickness Scale (1952) 
using a_ psychiatric hospital group 

In view of the low correlations 
usually found between expressive be- 
haviors of different classes such as in 
Studies of Expressive Movement by 
Allport and Vernon, qualitative as- 
pects of the relationships presented 
are considered to merit further study. 
However, the use of lower levels of 
confidence in this study because of the 
nature of the data, in spite of having 
precedence in the literature, is some- 
what tenuous and open to challenge. 
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These limitations notwithstanding, it 
appeared to be the most appropriate 
way to treat the data. 


A CRITIQUE OF THE LEHMANN 
FINGERPAINTING SCALES 


Energy Output appears to be an 
ordinal scale. However, it is multi- 
dimensional and often the rater must 
sacrifice one dimension, such as pres- 
sure used, for the consideration of an- 
other, such as area. It might be more 
effective to consider area and vigor of 
painting separately. 

Affective Range, Contact with Re- 
ality and Clarity appear to be nominal 
scales. The Affective Range scale im- 
plies the assumption that area of a 
color is an unimportant dimension of 
affectivity. Consequently, the rater 
often finds himself equating a dab of 
red in one painting with broad, 
jagged streaks of red in another, The 
authors found a three point scale: (1) 
depressive characteristics, (2) normal 
affect, and (3) excited and excessive 
use of color, to be a less refined but 
often more effective method of evalu- 
ation. 

Contact with Reality contains items 
which are ambiguously defined. The 
rater is occasionally faced with the 
dilemma of choosing between ill-de- 
fined categories (i.e., “2-Bizarre” ver- 
sus ‘]]-Detailed representation of 
creature or plant,”) in the same paint- 
ing. Similar difficulties occur with 
the Clarity scale. 


SUMMARY 


During a thirteen month period, 
fingerpaintings of twenty-four chronic 
schizophrenic white females were col- 
lected regularly and rated with the 
Lehmann (Fingerpainting) Scales. 
The subjects’ overt behavior was rated 
by ward personnel on the SELH Be- 
havior Rating Scale. Forty of a pos- 
sible 128 relationships were hypothe- 
sized between the Lehmann Scales and 
items of the SELH Behavior Rating 
Scale. A greater number of these re- 
lationships were significant than might 
be expected by chance. Neither set of 
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ratings reflected appreciable change in 
psychiatric status (e.g., improvement) 
paralleling other measures used in the 
overall project. The use of finger- 
paintings to evaluate psychiatric 
status is discussed and some applica- 
tions and shortcomings of the Leh- 
mann Scales noted. 
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The Effects of Frustration on the Rorschach Responses of 
Nine Year Old Children 


WrnarFrep B. Lucas! 
Reiss-Davis Clinic for Child Guidance, Los Angeles 


The purpose of this study was to in- 
vestigate the effect of frustration on 
the Rorschach responses of nine year 
olds. Interest was not only in the 
presence of changes but also in their 
nature and the implications for fur- 
ther understanding of the dynamics of 
children of this age. 

Previous experimentation suggested 
that Rorschach responses are often 
subject to modification as the result 
of changes in set, mood, and various 
extraneous factors, but neither theo- 
retical formulations nor experimental 
results gave any clearcut idea of what 
changes could be expected in response 
to frustration. The work of the Yale 
school (Dollard et al, 1939; Doob & 
Sears, 1939) implied that there would 
be an increase in hostile content, and 
the studies using the Elizur Rorschach 
Content Test score, especially its Hos- 
tility component, reinforced the as- 
sumption that the frustrated subjects 
would have a larger Hostility score 
(Elizur, 1949). Inferences from psy- 
choanalytic theory were difficult to 
make because of the emphasis on ag- 
gression as a drive (Bender et al 
1936; Fenichel, 1945; Freud, 1937, 
1948, 1949). Maier’s experimentation 
suggested that the stressful situations 
would result in lack of flexibility 
(Maier et al, 1940; Maier, 1949) . Gen- 
erally, the inference was that reactions 
to frustration do not follow any one 
pattern but that there are instead 
varying patterns of reaction that corre- 
late with the specific personality or- 
ganization of the subject (Korner, 
1949; Levy, 1943; Sears, 1951). 


* The author wishes to express her apprecia- 
tion to Dr. Bruno Klopfer for his invaluable 
assistance and to the University Elementary 
School at the University of California at Los 
Angeles for making this study possible, 


METHOD 


The sample for this study consisted 
of fifty-six children in the A3 grade of 
the University Elementary School at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. At the time of testing these 
children ranged from eight years and 
four months to nine years of age. 
They were divided into experimental 
and control groups matched in pairs 
for age and sex. There were seven- 
teen pairs of boys and eleven pairs of 
girls. 

Each child was first given an indi- 
vidual Rorschach. Eight weeks later 
children in the experimental group 
were subjected to frustration pro- 
duced by failure in a special game in 
which the task of the child was to cue 
a steel ball into the middle of a series 
of grooves cut into a long board. He 
was promised a reward if he could do 
this but was prevented from being suc- 
cessful by a magnet which was inserted 
in a trough in the bottom of the board 
and adjusted so that it was impossible 
for the ball to be cued into the proper 
groove. The child’s failure to perform 
the task was verbalized in a deprecat- 
ing way. Immediately following this 
frustrating experience each child in 
the experimental group was given a 
repeat Rorschach. The contro] chil- 
dren were given second Rorschachs 
without the experimental frustration. 
Following the administration of the 
second Rorschachs both experimental 
and control children were given a 
chance at the pinball game with the 
magnet set in such a way that success 
was assured, (This was not a part of 
the design as such but acted as brief 
therapy for the frustrated children 
and helped obscure the division of 
the children into two groups.) 
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RESULTS 


The responses of the hundred and 
twelve Rorschachs were scored and 
tabulated as a first step in their an- 
alysis. In addition to the usual scor- 
ing of location and determinants as 
described by Klopfer, each response 
was also given a weighted content 
score for Anxiety and Hostility ac- 
cording to a method developed by 
Elizur (1949). This was to clarify, if 
possible, the effect of frustration upon 
the number of hostilely aggressive re- 
sponses. Because a normal distribution 
cannot be assumed in Rorschach 
scores, a non-parametric technique 
(the signed rank test for paired ob- 
servations) was used for comparing 
the strength and direction of the 
changes occurring in the experimen- 
tal group with the strength and direc- 
tion of the changes occurring in the 
control group. 


Changes in the control group 
(Table I): Animal percent and Hos- 
tility both showed increases significant 
at the .01 level. CF and (d plus Dd) 
per cent showed increases significant 
at the .05 level. Three variables 
showed significance which was better 
than the .10 level but not as good as 
the .05 level: M, which showed an in- 
crease; Sum color, which showed a de- 
crease; and Anxiety (Elizur Scale), 
which showed a decrease. Both the 
experimental and the contro] groups 
shifted in experience balance in the 
introversive direction, the probability 
being .235 for the control group and 
.113 for the experimental group. 


Differences between changes in the 
experimental and control groups 
(Table II): There was a difference in 
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W percent between the experimental 
and control groups which was sig- 
nificant at the .01 level, the experi- 
mental group showing strong increase 
and the control group decreasing 
slightly. 

Differences between changes in the 
experimental and control groups in 
Rorschach Content scores (Table II): 
When direction of change was disre- 
garded, there was a difference between 
changes in the total RCT score sig- 
nificant between the .05 and the .10 
level, the experimental group show- 
ing less change than the control group. 
When direction of change was taken 
into account, the difference was signifi- 
cant at better than the .05 level, the 
difference being made up of a decrease 
on the part of the control group. Tak- 
ing account of direction of change, 
there was a difference between the ex- 
perimental and control groups on the 
Hostility score significant at better 
than the .01 level, the control group 
showing a striking increase, whereas 
the experimental group stayed rela- 
tively constant. Both experimental 
and control groups decreased in the 
Anxiety score, the control group more 
than the experimental group, but the 
difference was not significant. 


DISCUSSION 


The most surprising finding of this 
study was the significant increase in 
the amount of hostility expressed in 
the repeat Rorschach records of the 
control group and the corresponding 
absence of increase in expressions of 
hostility after the temporary frustrat- 
ing situation. Moreover, the amount 
of change in general shown in the re- 
peat situation was more than could 


Tase II1I]—Changes in the Rorschach Content Test Scores 
(Signed Rank Test) 


Total Total Anxiety Anxiety Hostility Hostility 

Test I Retest Test I Retest Test I Retest 
Experimental 731.5 710.5 802.0 820.0 742.0 653.0 
Control 921.5 942.5 851.0 833.0 911.0 1000.0 
Zz. =1.75 —2.08 —0.62 —0.34 —1.58 —3.00 
P Se <.05 >.10 >.10 >.10 Se 
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have been assumed on the basis of 
previous experimentation. It was an 
unexpected finding to discover that 
the differences between the experi- 
mental and the control groups lay ‘in 
the factor of less divergence from the 
original records in the experimental 
group and greater divergence in the 
control group, as in the history of 
Rorschach research it has generally 
been assumed that the experimental 
group would be identified by the 
presence of the major change, not by 
its absence. 

The general effect of the repeat situ- 
ation for the control group appeared 
to be one of liberation. This added 
freedom found many expressions, but 
no evidence of it was more striking 
than the increase in hostile content 
with an accompanying decrease in 
anxiety. Sears (1951) anticipated this 
when she found that children show 
on the average more aggression dur- 
ing a second session of doll play than 
during the first. She suggested that 
children possess aggression “poten- 
tial” that is often greater than that 
indicated by the amount of aggressive 
behavior they display in a new situa- 
tion and that as their fear of retalia- 
tion becomes lessened they are able 
to increase the frequency or intensity 
of their aggressive behavior. Levy 
(1943) pointed out that the forms of 
hostility expressed in the first trials 
with the dolls were usually of a mild 
character and that there was an in- 
creasing amount of hostility and the 
emergence of more primitive expres- 
sions of it in subsequent trials. The 
frequency of hostile content in these 
nine-year-olds’ records is consonant 
with Korner’s conclusions (1949) that 
in view of the widespread occurrence 
of such strong hostility in a normal 
group of this age, expression of hos- 
tility in itself cannot be considered 
diagnostically differentiating. 

Another evidence of the greater re- 
laxation in the simple repeat situa- 
tion was the increase in small and 
unusual details found in the control 
group. In the more comfortable situ- 


ation these children did not have to 
try so hard to achieve and impress, 
but, instead, inner potential for 
achievement (as reflected in the M re- 
sponses) became available and was 
used in the enjoyment of small per- 
sonal concerns. 

In contrast to this added freedom 
of the control group, the second rec- 
ords of the experimental group mir- 
rored the dampening effect of frustra- 
tion (as measured by the Elizur Hos- 
tility Score). Instead of increasing in 
hostile content, this group stayed rel- 
atively constant and seemed not to be 
able to take advantage of the added 
freedom the repeat situation should 
have afforded. These children evi- 
dently were not free to increase their 
expression of hostility because they 
were in a sense still on the defensive, 
still had to prove themselves, still had 
to be careful how much retaliation 
they stirred up. This is a reaction 
very similar to that which Sanders 
(1950) found in subjects who were 
tested by examiners rated as overtly 
hostile. These subjects tended to be- 
come constricted and to inhibit ex- 
pression of counter-hostility. Sanders 
considered the diminution of their 
expressiveness to represent withdrawal 
from the threatening examiner. 

In contrast to the increase in details 
and slight decrease in W per cent 
found in the repeat records of the 
control group was the significant in- 
crease in W percent in the second rec- 
ords of the experimental group. Pro- 
duction of W tends to be associated 
with both the ability the individual 
possesses to mobilize his creative and 
— abilities and the pressure 
1e feels himself under to do this. In 
the initial records all the children 
were highly motivated to do what they 
considered their “best”. They even 
verbalized this, asking if they were 
doing well or if their answers were as 
good as those other children had 
given. In the repeat situation, as the 
control children became more relaxed, 
they were able to some extent to let go 
of this intense effort to do well and 
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could enjoy more individual ap- 
proaches. The experimental group, 
on the contrary, could not take advan- 
tage of the repeat situation in this 
way. The frustration left them with 
the feeling they had to strive even 
harder in order to produce an accep- 
table result and this was mirrored in 
their production of more whole re- 
sponses. The decrease in the number 
of responses in many of the second 
records of children in the experimen- 
tal group may very well be another 
evidence of the general dampening 
effect. 

Inspection of the records suggested 
that, within the limits of this dampen- 
ing effect, how a child reacted to a 
frustrating situation depended on his 
basic personality structure coupled 
with his characteristic mode of de- 
fense. For example, some of the con- 
stricted children became even more 
constricted in the frustrating situa- 
tion, as was evidenced by the definite 
increase in percent of responses de- 
pendent upon form alone. Other con- 
stricted children became more flexible 
under the influences of frustration— 
they responded more strongly to the 
emotional quality of the situation or 
became more imaginative or creative 
or both. Children who tended to act 
out without restraint and who had 
little intellectual control as a rule 
were pulled together by frustration 
and functioned more adequately. Very 
disturbed and anxious children al- 
most always showed strong regressive 
features under frustration, as_ evi- 
denced, for example, by a drop in 
form level. Children who were well- 
adjusted in terms of the first record 
showed least change under the influ- 
ence of frustration. 

In the process of trying to arrive 
at a theoretical understanding of the 
lack of change in certain dimensions 
in the experimental group as con- 
trasted with the control group, the 
contribution of Maier (1940, 1949) is 
important. Maier felt that frustration 
and trauma restrict flexibility and 
variability and tend to fixate re- 
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sponses. He tested his hypothesis out 
in less complicated behavior samples 
than the Rorschach so that the exten- 
sion of his conclusions to other sam- 
ples must be made with caution. How- 
ever, the similarity of his results with 
the striking decrease in variability in 
the frustrated Rorschachs of the chil- 
dren in this study suggests the possi- 
bility of related underlying dynam- 
ics. 

In general, it is as though the first 
Rorschach of a child of this age tends 
to reveal a modified state of defensive- 
ness and the repeat Rorschach reflects 
the more freely functioning personal- 
ity. Temporary frustration may have 
little effect because the personality is 
already functioning in a somewhat de- 
fensive way—this is in a sense its nor- 
mal state. At the most, frustration 
makes prevailing defense systems more 
rigid and pervasive. Only permissive- 
ness seems to have a perceptible effect 
and leads to the increased freedom 
and individuality which may be con- 
sidered the potential or “abnormal” 
state of the nine-year-old personality. 


SUMMARY 


This study was designed to investi- 
gate the influence of frustration on 
Rorschach responses. The objective 
was to compare the effect of the frus- 
trating situation on the responses of 
the experimental group with the effect 
of the simple repeat situation on the 
responses of the control group. The 
sample consisted of fifty-six children 
in the third grade averaging slightly 
under nine years of age. The children 
were divided into experimental and 
control groups matched in pairs for 
age and sex. All were administered 
a first Rorschach under standard test- 
ing conditions and a repeat Rorschach 
eight weeks later. The experimental 
children were given this second Ror- 
schach immediately after they had 
been subjected to frustration in the 
form of experimentally determined 
failure to meet the requirements of a 
pinball game where success would 
have been highly rewarded. 
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The records were scored and non- 
parametric statistical methods were 
used for their comparison, There were 
a number of significant differences be- 
tween the first and the repeat records 
of the control group which suggested 
that nine-year-olds tend to react to the 
repeat situation with a constellation 
of changes that reflect an increased 
freedom to use inner resources and to 
be more expressive, both in terms of 
ideas and aggressive feelings. Differ- 
ences between changes in the quanti- 
tative data of the experimental group 
and changes in the quantitative data 
of the control group suggested that 
the experimental group felt less free to 
take advantage of the repeat situation 
than the control group. 

The amount of hostile content in- 
creased only in the control group, sug- 
gesting that the hostility reflected in 
the Rorschach is an integral part of 
the personality structure and cannot 
be understood as a reaction to a spe- 
cific temporary situation. In normal 
children this basic hostility appears to 
be more easily expressed in familiar 
and non-threatening situations than in 
new ones or where there are feelings 
of frustration. Within the framework 
of less spontaneity of expression, reac- 
tions to frustration showed a wide 
spread in intensity, in the type of de- 
fense adopted, and in the method 
selected to deal with the frustration. 
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Human Movement in the Rorschach Materials of a Group of 
Pre-Adolescent Boys Suffering from Progressive Muscular Loss 
RoserT S. McCULLY 


Cornell University Medical College, and The New York 
Hospital (Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic) 


The human movement response 
has been a focus of interest since Ror- 
schach (1943, p. 64) pointed out a re- 
lationship between motor and fantasy 
activity. In Rorschach’s own words, 
“M responses are characteristic of sub- 
jects who function more in the intel- 
lectual sphere, whose interests gravi- 
tate more toward their intra-psychic 
living rather than toward the world 
outside themselves”. Singer and others 
(1952, 1954) have investigated this 
matter experimentally and showed a 
relationship between inhibitory motor 
behavior and the facilitation of mo- 
tor activity (at the time of Rorschach 
examination) and the productivity of 
M responses within the Rorschach 
content. Piotrowski (1957, p. 148) 
has pointed out that such experimen- 
tal studies do not argue against the M 
response revealing psychological traits 
which he felt are related to important 
role taking attitudes in interhuman 
relationships. Meili-Dworetzke (1956, 
p- 156) reported that the psychological 
meaning of M responses is well de- 
fined, and that they relate to inner 
creativity, the delay of drive impulses, 
and the expression of introversion. 
Bohm (1958, p. 49) has indicated that 
M responses are not only related to 
the wealth of inner living and the 
creative powers of the personality, but 
also to religious experiences. Miale 
has warned against equating M with 
creativity, and has suggested that it 
may be associated with a quality 
which is more often found in crea- 
tive people, such as a capacity for re- 
flective mental activity or a preoccu- 
pation with inner experiences. 

Levi and Kraemer (1952) studied 
a group of children who tended to 
produce a preponderance of M_ re- 


sponses. They remarked about them, 
“Since M is usually related to greater 
maturity of living, evidently these 
children were forced to more mature 
behavior which was not compatible 
with their emotional level of integra- 
tion”. Piotrowski (1947, p. 38) has 
noted that children begin to produce 
M responses at around school age, and 
he suggested that perhaps curbed mo- 
tility, or a diminished freedom of self 
expression through the motor system 
furthers the development of M. 

It appears that a number of workers 
in the field take the meaning of M 
for granted, while others differ rather 
widely in the way they view the mat- 
ter. 

The purpose of the present paper is 
to describe the characteristics of the 
M responses in a group of children 
who had experienced real and_per- 
manent impairment of motor activity 
due to progressive loss of muscle tis- 
sue. It is hoped that some light may 
be thrown on both the relationship be- 
tween motor activity and the M re- 
sponse and the psychological meaning 
of such responses. 


SUBJECTS 


A group of fifteen boys who formed 
a day care school operated by the New 
York City Public Schools in the Payne 
Whitney Clinic was selected. These 
boys were suffering from childhood 
muscular dystrophy (pseudohyper- 
trophic progressive muscular dystro- 
phy). The cause of this illness 
is not known but it is an inherited 
condition. None of the subjects was 
hospitalized, all were in wheel chairs. 
The form of muscular dystrophy 
which strikes children has three sig- 
nificant characteristics. It is crippling, 
progressive and fatal. It should be 
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noted that these aspects of the illness 
are generally well known to its young 
victims. 


The experimental condition was 
given in the nature of the illness. The 
peculiar effects of this illness olfered 
a unique opportunity to investigate M 
responses in individuals who could be 
presumed to have had to turn more 
toward their subjective worlds and 
who had gradually lost their physical 
powers to move freely and indulge in 
motor expression. The subjects had 
experienced a gradual loss from a pre- 
viously higher level of motor skill (at 
one time closely approximating that 
of the normally developing child), 
and their ebbing strength was quite 
apparent to them, This loss was some- 
what analagous to a reversal of motor 
development. In contrast to some ol 
the findings in other kinds of crip- 
pling illnesses (Donofrio, 1951, Gar- 
mezv. 1953, Wenar, 1953) , the subjects 
of this study maintained a vital inter- 
est in the area of motor accomplish- 
ments. 


\s Table I shows, the mean age for 
the group was 12.0 vears, and the 
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range was from 10 to Tt vears. The 
verbal 1.Q.’s were determined from 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children. Only male children were 
selected because of the much greater 
incidence of the illness in male chil- 
dren. All were from the lower middle 
socio-economic range and from the 
boroughs of Manhattan and Queens. 
The only other selective factor in 
forming the group was residence with- 
in range of transportation facilities. 


FINDINGS 

For the purposes of the present 
study, the materials from the Ror- 
schach protocols will be largely  fo- 
cused on the M_ responses. ‘The in- 
vestigator realizes that this represents 
an artificial limitation, but some ad- 
vantage may ensue from this isolation, 
especially since some attention will be 
given to the risks involved when Ror- 
schach determinants are given mean- 
ings in isolation. Further, the gener- 
ally accepted correlates of M responses 
in the children themselves represent 
the chief focus. 

Inspection of ‘Table II shows that 
12 M responses were given by the 
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group as a whole, and these consti- 
tuted twelve per cent of the total num- 
ber of responses (348). The average 
number of responses per record was 
23, ranging from Il to 37 responses. 
The entire group had an average of 
2.8 M_ responses, with an average of 
3.5 M responses minus those who pro- 
duced no M. These group averages 
for M_ responses approximate the ex- 
pected norms for their age group 
mean as reported by Ledwith (1959, 
p. 31). However, the dystrophy chil- 
dren were neither normal nor average. 
Their social and emotional growth 
was retarded, and while all had at 
least average verbal intelligence, some 
were considerably above average. Of 
the subjects who gave M_ responses, 
half produced 3 or more, while the 
voungest subject of all gave 9 M_ re- 
sponses. If one considers maturation 
factors as being associated with the 
production of M_ responses, and rec- 
ognizes the extent to which these chil- 
dren were retarded in their maturing 
process, the group would be con- 
sidered as having shown an unusually 
strong emphasis in the direction of M. 
There was no clustering within the 
age or 1.Q. ranges. One of the bright- 
est produced only 1 M, while one of 
the low average produced 5. 

In regard to the types of M re- 
sponses classified in Table II, 12 were 
passive in nature (28 per cent) , while 
30 were active and or aggressive (72 
per cent). Thirteen of these responses 
represented the kind of action which 
they could still possibly perform them- 
selves, while 29 M responses were of a 
variety impossible for them to perform 
physically. Male figures in active or 
aggressive activity far out numbered 
similar activity in female figures (2] 
to 6), while male and female figures 
in passive behavior were about equal. 
Mythological figures (a total of 6) 
were more frequently masculine, chil- 
dren were represented twice, and three 
of the movement responses reflected 
activity that would be impossible for 
anvone (such as flying) . 


Three members of the group pro- 
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duced no human movement responses 
at all. Interestingly enough, all three 
were above the mean age, two were at 
the mean I. Q., while the third was 
slightly above average. They were 
noted as conspicuous exceptions to 
the productivity of M when motor ac- 
tivity and life space were highly lim- 
ited, and they will be discussed in 
more detail later. 

Four of the subjects showed a color 
response dilation. ‘'wo of those sub- 
jects produced no M responses at all, 
and the other two had no aggressive 
M responses. The clustering of aggres- 
sive M as well as passive M tended to 
occur in protocols in which the M 
responses exceeded the color responses. 

Discussion 

First, several points need to be in- 
dicated about the subjects themselves. 
The number of subjects was admitted- 
ly small and was composed entirely of 
the male sex. Yet, no previous study 
has focused on the kind of motility 
loss these children experienced, and 
their circumstances offered a natural 
setting for some of the crucial quali- 
ties which have come to be associated 
with M responses. These unique cir- 
cumstances may allow for certain 
speculations despite the small: num- 
ber of subjects. The discussion of cer- 
tain possibilities about what their hu- 
man movement responses may have 
represented should be considered in 
the light that they were not adults. 
The subjects, if for no other than sit- 
uational reasons, were considered re- 
tarded in their emotional and social 
development. Nevertheless, psychiatric 
opinion (Schoelly and Fraser, 1955) 
has not regarded this same group as 
having any major emotional] disorders. 
Most of the group were studied over 
a three year period, Sherwin and Me- 
Cully (1961) have reported elsewhere 
that the children seemed to have 
failed to develop any dominant o1 
prevailing modes of defense. The in- 
vestigator (1961) has demonstrated 
that these same children rely exten- 
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sively on fantasy in an analysis of their 
thematic productions. 

Assuming that human movement 
responses are related to the extent of 
inner living and the amount of fan- 
tasy present in the subjective life, then 
it would seem that the strong M em- 
phasis in the Rorschach responses of 
these subjects supports the generally 
accepted ideas about M_ responses 
which have been described. Further, 
since the subjects were clearly re- 
stricted in their motor expression, the 
findings appear to support the evi- 
dence put forth by Singer. 

Nevertheless, the investigator feels 
that certain qualifications need to be 
made about the support these findings 
lend to other studies and to the 
prevailing generalizations about the 
meaning of M. First of all, two of the 
subjects were talented and creative in 
drawing and painting despite their 
severe motor limitations, and while 
they both produced M, neither of 
them were among those who produced 
the highest number of M. The sub- 
ject who was the most outwardly ag- 
gressive and abundantly productive of 
quite creative and imaginative games 
for group participation, had only 1 M 
response, and it was of a highly pas- 
sive nature. Careful observation by 
skilled individuals from different dis- 
ciplines was maintained over the 
group, and all observers were in agree- 
ment that delay of impulses consti- 
tuted a crucial problem in the sub- 
jects. As a group they tended to alter- 
nate between display of marked ag- 
gressiveness or equally marked passiv- 
ity. Yet, more often than not, when 
M responses predominated, reactivity 
to color on the Rorschach was in less 
evidence. Nevertheless, the group 
simply did not characieristically “de- 
lay their impulses’, on the contrary, 
delay was the exception rather than 
the rule. One cannot expect the pre- 
adolescent to delay impulses in the 
same fashion as the adult, but what 
does the M preponderance mean un- 
der these conditions? One cannot ac- 
count for this by assuming that these 
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children were forced to more mature 
behavior which was not compatible 
with their emotional level of integra- 
tion. Not only did the reality of their 
circumstances make any such demands 
on them impossible, but their parents 
tended rather to foster their needs 
which were associated with less ma- 
ture qualities (somewhat understand- 
ably) . 

Twenty per cent of the subjects pro- 
duced no M responses whatever, and 
those who had no M were as restricted 
in their physical motility as were the 
others. Restriction of motility alone 
cannot be counted on to facilitate the 
production of M. A careful check on 
the quality and extent of the fantasy 
these three subjects gave in response 
to thematic cards revealed the same 
kind of highly imaginative material 
that was found to be typical of the 
group. The Rorschach performance 
of these individuals can be considered 
as exceptions to Singer’s findings that 
an increased number of M_ responses 
is associated with a more frequent in- 
troduction of external stimuli in re- 
sponding to T.A.T, cards. The group 
trends supported Singer’s observations, 
but such was not necessarily the case 
with individual subjects. One cannot 
generalize about these subjects on 
the basis of the presence or ab- 
sence of M alone, since it would 
be wholly false to state that the 
subjects who had no M_ responses 
relied less on fantasy living. There 
was much to suggest that the boys 
who failed to produce M_ responses 
had a wealth of inner living and imag- 
ination quite without human move- 
ment responses. Also, it would be hard 
to prove that these subjects were any 
less “mature” than the others, Their 
animal movement responses were par- 
ticularly varied (such was the case for 
the group as a whole). These animal 
movement responses in the subjects 
without M had certain sophisticated 
qualities and could not be chalked off 
as “immaturity”. For example, sever- 
al of their responses were, “two ants 
picking up a log,” “praying mantis 
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lying on its back kicking,” “a spider 
flying through the blue,” and one of 
these boys drew a picture of a cat as 
seen from the top view, an imagina- 
tive, not to say difficult thing to do. 
The point is, according to the inves- 
tigator’s view, other psychological and 
Rorschach determinants besides re- 
striction of physical activity or the 
presence of an active fantasy life influ- 
ence the production of human move- 
ment responses in the Rorschach. One 
may do violence to the subject by dis- 
missing the presence of fantasy in an 
otherwise varied Rorschach because 
the subject failed to produce the num- 
ber and quality of M responses that 
his age would lead one to expect. 


The investigator feels that very little 
is known about the relationship be- 
tween fantasy life and so-called ‘“ma- 
turity”. How much meaning does a 
concept of maturity have when one 
is faced with the realization that one 
may suddenly cease to exist? Perhaps 
it may be essential at sixty, but what 
meaning can it have at twelve? Dys- 
trophy children were called on to face 
such a possibility. Because there was 
much to suggest that these children 
roamed widely in fantasy, certain re- 
marks about their animal movement 
responses may be appropriate. To 
think of these responses as “imma- 
ture” or “regressive” hardly contrib- 
utes to an understanding of their in- 
ner worlds. These children had no 
chance to become “mature” such as 
the term would apply to their chron- 
ological ages, and regression becomes 
an empty term, since who can say 
what level they may or may not have 
regressed to or from. The nature of 
their fantasies offered no evidence 
that they were unaware that tragedies, 
often so close to those of their own 
existed, and they did not avoid rec- 
ognition of the fact. This contrasts 
vividly with the abundance of evi- 
dence that adults tend to take great 
pains to deny a similar possibility in 
themselves. The investigator suggests 
that the quality of the FM responses 
in these children reflected a reservoir 
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of instinctive vitality, which, under 
their bleak circumstances, seemed a 
tribute to the resilience of the human 
spirit. It may have been from this 
source that the waters of their fantasy 
were fed. 


What actually does “an active fan- 
tasy life’ mean? Is one justified in con- 
cluding that fantasy associated with 
material other than human figures is 
in reality “less mature’? Perhaps Jung 
(1956, p. 18, 29) has offered us a clue 
in that connection. Jung distinguished 
between imagination and fantasy (or 
“directed thinking” and “fantasy 
thinking’). He described fantasy as 
a passive attitude toward occurrences 
of unrealistic images in one’s mental 
life, and imagination as a deliberate 
manipulation of concepts which are 
not necessarily unrealistic but char- 
acterized by novelty. Imagination pro- 
duces innovations and adaptation, it 
copies reality and tries to act upon it. 
Fantasy turns away from reality, sets 
free subjective tendencies, is more pas- 
sive and less directly creative. Making 
use of these ideas, it may be that the 
qualitative aspects of movement ex- 
pressed in the Rorschach, human or 
otherwise, may be much more impor- 
tant in assessing a subject’s fantasy 
life than the mere presence or absence 
of M in the materials, Much work 
could be done in regard to the rela- 
tion between fantasy and known crea- 
tivity in association with the Ror- 
schach by investigating Jung’s ap- 
proach to the nature of fantasy. In the 
investigator's view, the evidence re- 
garding the active mental lives in the 
subjects of this study corresponded 
more to Jung’s definition of fantasy 
than imagination. Thus, it would not 
have to be tied up with a concept of 
“maturity” per se. 

Another research suggestion would 
be the study of the same age ol female 
subjects with muscular dystrophy in 
regard to their production of M_ re- 
sponses. This would be of special in- 
terest to developmental psychology 
since restriction of mobility may have 
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a very different meaning to girls than 
boys of this age range. 

The qualitative aspects of the M re- 
sponses given by the subjects may of- 
fer some clues about what these re- 
sponses may have meant to them. 
Their M responses tended to be over- 
whelmingly in favor of the kind activ- 


ity they themselves could no longer. 
y y 4 


perform. Several examples were, “two 
men picking up a heavy rock,” “‘a lady 
holding up two men” “little Indians 
stuck, trying to run away,” “giant man 
walking on legs that don’t support 
him, carrying two birds”, These ex- 
amples were taken at random, some 
had no reference to their physical lim- 
itations, others did. It would seem 
that their M responses tended to rep- 
resent a particular kind of self con- 
cern, an intra-psychic focus on what 
their loss of motility may have meant 
to them psychologically. Perhaps their 
M emphasis reflected not so much 
their restricted movement as it did 
their search for some kind of self es- 
teem and sense of identity in the face 
of such loss. Piotrowski (1957, p. 140) 
has stated that M reflects traits stabil- 
izing the relation between the indi- 
vidual and the environment. This 
may have been part of what was going 
on. However, one could say these 
were wish-fulfilling roles they longed 
to assume in their relations with 
others. Under no conditions could 
they take many of the roles their ac- 
tive and aggressive M responses would 
imply. Such an explanation would 
not go very far in explaining the out- 
going aggressiveness and volatile imag- 
ination in the subject who gave only | 
M which was quite passive in nature. 
Perhaps, in relation to the way he ex- 
perienced his own identity, and his 
fears about his own inner softness, his 
outward behavior turned to the oppo- 
site. The subjects’ preoccupation with 
movement they could not perform 
may have reflected the impact the loss 
of ability to move with others had on 
the self. That is to say, that M re- 
sponses may be only indirectly related 
to attitudes about others, but more 
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directly, what one has become through 
his relations with others. Their M 
responses may have been a part of 
their search to find means of coping 
with their tragic circumstances. They 
ran about in fantasy, if not on the 
ground. 


Miale (1959) has made note of a 
high correlation between excessive M 
and self preoccupation. At least in 
some cases, it may be that the more 
M, the more one is concerned about 
identity, meaning, and self-existence. 
Certain qualities of M responses may 
also reflect the features in the person- 
ality which have prevented an inde- 
pendent identity from forming, and 
the aspects of the individual which 
have kept the psyche chained to less 
adaptive modes of behavior. The self 
concern which M may reflect need not 
necessarily be narcissism, but rather a 
range of concern from obsessive self- 
involvement on one extreme to differ- 
entiated concern with identity on the 
other. The investigator is not suggest- 
ing that there are not other Rorschach 
qualities which reflect self concern, 
and that there are not people who 
have no demonstrable self preoccupa- 
tion and produce M. The suggestion 
is that the meaning of M may be quite 
complex and that it reflects a self focus 
and not a focus on interhuman rela- 
tions. It may be academic, even arti- 
ficial to separate the two, but it may 
be necessary to do so to understand 
the complexity of M. 

Even though this paper has pointed 
out inconsistencies between the be- 
havioral and Rorschach qualities 
found in the subjects, the investiga- 
tor does not hold that the psychologi- 
cal states of these children were not 
reflected in their Rorschachs. The 
point was that using commonly as- 
sumed meanings for particular or iso- 
lated determinants may distort the pic- 
ture. Often, it seems virtually mean- 
ingless to isolate Rorschach deter- 
minants and point to each in turn as 
having a specific or ubiquitous mean- 
ing. This may be less true of some 
determinants than others, Perhaps at 
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best, one can only use broad meanings 
which allow for the flexibility of indi- 
vidual differences. No doubt many 
workers do this, but others seem to de- 
mand and use narrow and often shal- 
low possibilities. This may be why so 
many experimentors fail to under- 
stand how they may have done vio- 
lence to Rorschach material by using 
habitual methods which work well in 
treating data obtained from other 
kinds of techniques, The Rorschach 
holds a mirror to the psyche, which 
by definition is subjective. Any one 
variable may have lost its meaning in 
isolation; valuable material may slip 
through the sieve in the process of 
over-objectifying subjective material. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The human movement responses 
produced by a group of boys with mus- 
cular dystrophy were reported and dis- 
cussed. These responses were consid- 
ered in the light of the prevailing 
theories about both the stimulus to 
the production of, and the meanings 
ascribed to, the human movement re- 
sponse in the Rorschach protocol. 
These considerations were made with- 
in the unique characteristics of mus- 
cular dystrophy, in which the indi- 
vidual gradually loses the ability to 
perform muscular activity and_ is 
closed off from the avenues of expres- 
sion related to such activities. Certain 
research suggestions were made, The 
following conclusions were suggested: 

1) The findings supported the idea 
that restriction of movement may be 
related to the production of M_ re- 
sponses. However, it was suggested 
that such a relationship may be a 
superficial one, and that the produc- 
tion of M responses in dystrophy chil- 
dren was perhaps more related to the 
psychological meaning to the self of 
the motor loss, than to the motor re- 
striction itself. 

2) The preponderance of M_re- 
sponses in the group corresponded 
with the presence of an active fantasy 
life. Nevertheless, certain exceptions 
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suggested that the presence or absence 
of M can have no relation to the ex- 
tent of fantasy life per se. 

3) The prevailing views of the 
meaning of M responses may be in- 
adequate to explain the complexities 
of such responses. 
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The Interaction of Aggressive Movement Responses and 
Anatomy Responses on the Rorschach in Producing Anxiety 


Epwin E. WAGNER 
University of Akron 


This study was prompted by the 
clinical observation that individuals 
seeking therapy who gave both aggres- 
sive movement responses and anatom- 
ical responses to the Rorschach 
seemed to display manifest anxiety 
during subsequent counseling sessions. 
Oddly enough, the appearance of just 
one of the “signs”, aggression or an- 
atomy, regardless of the frequency of 
occurrence in a single protocol, was 
not sufficient for a prediction of anxi- 
ety. Some kind of interaction seemed 
to be indicated, but the search for a 
rationale to logically explain this pos- 
tulated interaction was impeded by 
the lack of agreement among Ror- 
schach experts concerning the nuclear 
meaning of the anatomy response. 
While aggressive responses can be re- 
garded, at face value, as representing 
aggressive tendencies, the exact inter- 
pretation of an anatomy response is 
still an open question. 


Rorschach (1942) believed anatomy 
responses were related to feelings of 
intellectual inadequacy. Amplilying 
on Rorschach’s postulation, Piotrow- 
ski (1957, p. 349) suggests that anato- 
my responses “may easily symbolize 
special and difficult knowledge, the 
pursuit of which is fraught with dan- 
gers and anxiety”. Kloplfer (1954, p. 
381), believes that anatomical re- 
sponses “may serve as an attempt to 
deal with feelings about oneself so as 
to impress others with — technical 
knowledge”, but urges caution in at- 
tempting to interpret anatomy re- 
sponses without reference to other 
formal scoring components. Others 
have pointed to the relation between 
anxiety and anatomical responses 
without insisting on any specific inter- 
pretations of the anatomy category 
(Elizur, 1959; Rav, 1951). Ross 


(1940) noted that anatomical perse- 
veration is often encountered in brain 
damage patients. The relation of 
specific anatomical responses to anxi- 
ety hysteria has long been acknowl- 
edged, but falls short of establishing 
a basic meaning for anatomy content. 

Perhaps the interpretation of the 
anatomy response which provides the 
most direct explanation of this sup- 
posed relationship between aggression 
and anatomy in generating anxiety, is 
the psychoanalytic one advanced by 
Phillips and Smith. They have as- 
serted that “anatomy content reflects 
a sensitivity to and concern with the 
expression of destructive impulses” 
(Phillips and Smith, 1953, p. 228) . If 
Phillips and Smith are correct then, 
logically, it could be anticipated that 
the presence of both aggressive content 
and anatomy content in a Rorschach 
protocol should indicate anxiety. 
Those individuals who experience ag- 
gressive feelings and yet fear the overt 
expression of their impulses should be 
more anxious than those who, while 
fearing their own destructive impulses 
are not strongly motivated to behave 
aggressively, or those who are strongly 
motivated to behave aggressively but 
have no fear of expressing their de- 
structive impulses. While this present 
study is most concerned with empir- 
ically validating the interrelation 
ol aggressive and anatomical content 
in producing anxiety, it is asstumed 
that such a relationship, if significant, 
would most support the position ad- 
vocated by Phillips and Smith regard- 
ing the basic meaning of the anatomy 
response. 

Aggressive movement responses 
were operationally defined, in this 
study, as those responses involving 
human or animal action implicitly 
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or explicitly directed against other 
humans or animals, and operationally 
interpreted as representing important 
action tendencies of which the person 
is wholly or partially aware (Klopfer, 
et al., 1954, pp. 254, 265; Piotrowski, 
1957, pp. 140, 190). An anatomy 
response was defined as “those which 
contain the image of a part of an 
organism, human or animal, which is 
not visible without cutting the body 
open” (Piotrowski, 1957, p. 348). Ex- 
amples are: insides, blood, kidneys, 
skeleton, etc. 
PROCEDURE 

Volunteer subjects were drawn 
from students enrolled in the intro- 
ductory course in psychology at Tem- 
ple University. Each student was 
given the Rorschach test followed by 
the JPAT Anxiety Scale. Choice of 
Cattell’s IPAT as the anxiety predic- 
tor was based on several considera- 
tions: (1) It is short and non-threat- 
ening; (2) It yields an objective, 
quantitative score; (3) According to 
Cattell, the scale is especially adapted 
to private counseling situations where 
subjects have little cause to falsify 
answers: (4) Besides factorial or inter- 
nal validity, external validation has 
been established through clinical ap- 
praisals, physiological measures, and 
discriminations between normals, neu- 
rotics, and anxiety hysterics; (5) Use 
of the IPAT eliminates unconscious 
bias which could conceivably affect 
“clinical” evaluations of anxiety. 

For methodological convenience, 
only those protocols which contained 
at least one anatomy or aggressive re- 
sponse were retained for analysis. 
Testing was maintained until 40 such 
protocols were obtained: 22 males 
and 18 females. The Rorschachs were 
scored by a clinical psychologist with 
four years experience in administra- 
tion and scoring of the Rorschach 
test who otherwise had no knowledge 
of the purpose of the study. A chi- 
square was computed between IPAT 
anxiety scores and aggressive move- 
ment responses, disregarding the pres- 
ence or absence of anatomy responses, 
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to test whether or not aggression 
alone produces anxiety, Likewise, a 
chi-square was computed between 
IPAT scores and anatomy responses 
to establish whether or not anatomy 
responses alone are correlated with 
anxiety. Finally, a point-biserial corre- 
lation was computed between the 
IPAT scores and those protocols 
which had either anatomy or aggres- 
sive content but not both (one-sign 
group), and those having both anato- 


Taste I Sex, Age, IPAT Anxiety 
Scores, and Number of Rorschach Ag- 
gressive Movement Scores and Anato- 
my Scores for Forty Undergraduates 


Sex Age IPAT Agg. Anat. 
M? 20 32 2 3 
M* 22 37 2 l 
M* 20 37 2 5 
F> 29 23 1 0 
M?* 35 56 + 1] 
F 19 42 0 6 
M? 20 16 0 2 
F> 19 15 0 1 
M> 20 18 0 8 
F> 2) 13 0 1 
M? 24 19 0 5 
M” 22 28 0 1 
M? 23 32 0 3 
F> 19 18 1 0 
M? 18 27 0 3 
M? 25 46 3 3 
M? 21 31 1 4 
F> 21 36 0 3 
M?” 19 27 0 ] 
M®* 23 27 1 3 
M? 21 29 1 1 
M» 21 26 0 1 
F* 20 32 2 4 
fF 18 18 2 0 
F 18 30 0 2 
F> 19 29 0 8 
M>» 18 20 1 0 
FY’ 18 37 0 5 
F* 20 46 4 2 
F 21 20 0 8 
MP 22 31 0 1 
F* 18 51 3 5 
F* 18 45 ] 1 
F> 18 25 1 0 
F* 19 40 3 2 
M?* 21 26 4 1 
M? 28 47 2 6 
M® 19 47 3 1 
M? 22 10 3 4 
F’ 19 28 0 3 
Mean 20.9 30.4 1.2 2.7 
S. D. 3.7 11.0 1.3 2.5 


*- Two-sign group 
» One-sign group 
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my and aggressive content (two-sign 
group) . 
RESULTS 

Table I reports the age, sex, IPAT 
anxiety scores, Rorschach aggressive 
movement scores, and Rorschach an- 
atomy scores for the 40 undergradu- 
ates used in this study. 

The skewness and scatter of the 
aggressive and anatomy scores necessi- 
tated compression into four-cell chi- 
square tables to test for significant re- 
lationships with the JPAT Anxiety 
Scale. As shown in Tables II and HI 
there were no statistically significant 
trends. 


Taste II Chi-Square Comparing Ag- 


gressive Movement Responses and 
IPAT Anxiety Scores 

Aggressive Movement 
IPAT Scores None 1 and Over 
10 - 29 12 9 21 
30 - 59 6 13 19 

18 22 40 

Using Yates’ Correction for Continuity, 


X* = 1.69 < .05. For | df P .,,=— 3.841 


TABLE III Chi-Square Comparing An- 
atomy Responses and IPAT Anxiety 
Scores 


Anatomy Responses 


IPAT Scores 0-2 3 and Over 
10 - 29 13 8 21 
30 - 59 8 1] 19 
21 19 40 
Using Yates’ Correction for Continuity, 


X? — 87 < 05. For 1 df P,, = 3.841 


A point-biserial correlation of .561 
was obtained between the IPAT anxi- 
ety scores and the “one-sign” and 
“two-sign” groups. The correlation 
was in the expected direction, i.e. anxi- 
ety correlated with the presence of the 
combination of aggressive and anato- 
my responses in the Rorschach rec- 
ords. Since there is no known test of 
significance for a point-biserial corre- 
lation, a t value was computed _be- 
tween the means of the “two-sign” 





and “one-sign” groups. The t was sig- 
nificant beyond the .01 level of con- 
fidence. 


DISCUSSION 


The Chi-square tables, although 
non-significant, suggest the possibility 
of low, positive correlations with the 
addition of more cases. Therefore, 
this lack of significant association is 
probably best regarded as indicating 
the need for evaluating the categories 
on an interactive basis rather than 
attempting to correlate aggression 
and anatomy, as isolated variables, 
with anxiety. 

The most important finding in this 
study was the positive correlation be- 
tween anxiety, as measured by the 
IPAT, and the presence of both ag- 


Tas_e IV Point-Biserial Correlation 
Between IPAT Anxiety Scores and 
Presence or Absence of Both Aggres- 
sive Movement and Anatomy Re- 
sponses on the Rorschach, for Forty 
Undergraduates: 

IPAT anxiety scores 


Group Mean S.D. S.E, 
Total: N40 30.4 11.0 

Both signs group: N=17* 876 110 28 

One sign group: N=23” 25.1 19 «=G 

t — 4.0; significant at .01 level of confidence 

Tp» — -561 


“Group having both anatomy and _ aggres- 
sive movement content on Rorschachs. 

»Group having either anatomy or aggressive 
movement content on Rorschachs, but not 


both. 


gressive Movement and anatomy re- 
sponses in the Rorschach protocols. 
Cattell (1957, p. 9) reports a reliabil- 
ity coefhcient of .84 for his IPAT 
scale with 240 normal adults. Taking 
into account possible unreliability in 
the administration and scoring of the 
Rorschach, a_point-biserial correla- 
tion of .561 must be regarded as sub- 
stantial. Even when the limitations 
of this study are considered—the re- 
stricted population, the elimination of 
cases in which anatomy and /or aggres- 
sive movement did not appear, the 
use of only one anxiety predictor— 
there would appear to be an undeni- 
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able interaction between aggressive 
movement and anatomy responses in 
generating anxiety. Whether such a 
relationship necessarily implies the in- 
terpretation of the anatomy response 
put forth by Phillips and Smith is 
still a debatable question. Certainly, 
interpretations of the anatomy re- 
sponse offered by others, including 
Rorschach himself are not precluded 
by these findings. It could be postu- 
lated, for example, that feelings of in- 
tellectual inferiority would reduce 
self-confidence thus hampering the 
display of aggression and generating 
tension and anxiety. However, the 
position advocated by Phillips and 
Smith would seem to provide a logical 
and direct explanation of the ob- 
served interrelationship between an- 
atomy and aggression, and it is felt 
that this study provides tentative 
support for their psychoanalytic in- 


. terpretation. 


It is interesting to note that deduc- 
ing consequences from empirical scor- 
ing referents and inductively validat- 
ing these consequences against objec- 
tive criteria need not be confined to 
single Rorschach variables but can 
also be fruitfully applied to variables 
which mutually interact. The prin- 
ciple of the interaction of Rorschach 
components has long been advocated 
by Rorschach experts and this study 
provides an illustration of how hy- 
potheses based on an interactive ra- 
tionale may prove useful in validating 
those scoring categories which have 
proven difficult to analyze singly. 

Finally, this study is best regarded 
as suggestive rather than definitive. 
Further research should be directed 
toward verifying the interaction of 
aggression and anatomy responses in 
producing anxiety with other groups 
and under varying conditions. Also, 
the validity of the position held by 
Phillips and Smith has been sup- 
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ported rather than confirmed by this 
study and further research is needed 
before the question of the basic mean- 
ing of the anatomy response can be 
satisfactorily resolved. 


SUMMARY 

It was postulated that anatomy re- 
sponses represent fear of destructive 
impulses, and that therefore a com- 
bination of aggressive movement re- 
sponses coupled with anatomy re- 
sponses on the Rorschach test should 
produce anxiety. This hypothesis was 
tentatively substantiated, within the 
limitations of this study, by a point- 
biserial correlation of .561 between 
anxiety as measured by the /PAT 
Anxiety Scale, and the presence or 
absence of both aggression and anato- 
my responses, on the Rorschach rec- 
ords of 40 subjects. 
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Person Perception In Relationship To Personality Projection’ 
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It is assumed in projective test the- 
ory that the response of a subject to 
unstructured stimuli reflects the re- 
sponder’s own personality (Bellak, 
1950). For example, clinicians often 
interpret statements made by patients 
as if whatever the patient said were 
a self-description. In addition, many 
investigators have expressed concern 
about inherent qualities in the stim- 
uli which are communicated by them 
(as in the case of the Szondi Test) 
and are perceived by the subjects be- 
cause of personal needs (Davidson, 
Murphy and Newton, 1949). Some 
tests have limited inherent qualities 
and leave opportunity for the testee 
to make up the content. In all cases, 
the interpretations of these test re- 
sponses imply that the subjects’ re- 
sponses are self-descriptions. Several 
investigators have reported a positive 
relationship between self-perception 
and perception of others (Sheerer, 
1949; Stock, 1949; Berger, 1952). In 
an unpublished thesis (Warshaw, 
1956) findings were obtained which 
indicated a significant positive rela- 
tionship between the recall of pictures 
and conscious and unconscious inter- 
personal preferences, During the 
course of this investigation the author 
became interested in discovering the 
meaning of these preferences to the 
subjects. As a result of this interest 
the pictures used in the thesis experi- 
ment were expanded to form 40 pic- 
tures of mixed age and sex; these pic- 
tures made up the Warshaw Charac- 
ter Evaluation Test. This test has 
been administered to 100 psychiatric 
out patients and to 100 “normal” sub- 
jects. Although approximately half of 


‘The authors wish to express their apprecia- 

tion to Dr. H. R. Weiss for his assistance in 

obtaining the non patient subjects in this 

study and to Mrs. Doris Springer for typ- 
ing the manuscript. 





the pictures tended to elicit popular 
affective responses (like, dislike or in- 
difference) all of the pictures allowed 
deviations of sufficient magnitude for 
expression of individual preferences. 
In addition, the attributes which the 
subjects assigned to each test picture 
(per instruction) were personally de- 
termined. The results of empirical 
studies using these photographs will 
be reported in a manual. 

It was the purpose of this study to 
investigate the relationship between 
attributes assigned to others, in the 
absence of specific information about 
them, and the self-image. Specifically, 
upon meeting a stranger and attempt- 
ing to orient ourselves in this setting, 
the question arises as to whether the 
assumptions made regarding these 
people reflect personal qualities of the 
perceiver and the specific nature of 
these qualities. 


METHOD 


In order to carry out this study it 
was necessary to obtain the subjects’ 
perceptions of other people and _ var- 
ious aspects of the subjects’ self-im- 
ages. Their perceptions of others were 
obtained through the administration 
of the Warshaw Character Evaluation 
Test which was administered to ten 
patients in psychotherapy and to six 
male non-patients drawn from = an 
army reserve unit. This test consists 
of a total of 40 contemporary pictures 
composed equally of adult men and 
women. The pictures are approxi- 
mately two inches by two inches in 
dimension. They are divided into five 
groups of eight pictures reflecting 
same sex, different sex, same age and 
different aged (young-old) individu- 
als. A trait list of 50 items is presented 
with the test. In the test directions, 
the subject is asked to assign the ma- 
jor trait characteristic of each picture 
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with one trait drawn from the trait 
list (see Table I). Subjects were per- 
mitted to use the same trait words as 
often as desired. Three traits were re- 
quired for one picture in each group 
which the subject felt he knew best. 
Subsequent to the subjects’ descrip- 
tions of the pictures they were re- 
quested to note whether they liked, 
disliked or were indifferent to each 
picture. Various aspects of the sub- 
jects’ self-images were obtained by re- 
questing the subjects to do three rec- 
tangular Q sorts using the same trait 
items supplied with the Warshaw 
Character Evaluation Test. The pa- 
tients did the Q sorts at one week in- 
tervals and the non-patients at inter- 
vals of one day. The following Q 
sorts instructions were given the sub- 
jects: 


1. Arrange these trait items from left to 
right in ten columns, five in each column, 
according to the kind of person you think 
you are, so that those to the far left are 
least like you and those on the far right 
are most like you. That is, as you ar- 
range the traits from left to right they 
describe you better and better. (Self-de- 
scription). 

2. Arrange these trait items from left to 
right as you feel they describe other peo- 
ple in general, left being least like and 
right most like, (Description of other 
people) . 

3. Arrange these trait items from left to right 
as you feel you would most like to be, 
left being least and right being most. 
(Description of ideal). 


In addition to the Q sorts done by the 
subjects the therapist did Q sorts de- 
scribing the ten patients. 


The subjects were divided into two 
groups: One group consisted of ten 
patients in psychotherapy with the 
same therapist. Five of these patients 
had been in psychotherapy with this 
therapist for three years, one patient 
for two years and the remaining four 
patients had been in psychotherapy 
for periods of 16, 13, 9 and 4 months 
respectively. The average age of the 
patient group was 40.5 years. Nine of 
the patients were married; one was 


Taste I. Adjective Trait List 


1. Demanding 26. Independent 
2. Inhibited 27. Stubborn 

3. Aloof 28. Happy 

4. Competitive 29. Outgoing 

5. Submissive 30. Sad 

6. Cooperative 31. Dependent 
7. Pliable 32. Impulsive 

8. Boastful 33. Insecure 

9. Domineering 34. Irresponsible 
10. Withdrawn 35. Negativistic 
11. Resourceful 36. Understanding 
12. Rigid 37. Accepting 
13. Ambitious 38. Superficial 
14. Responsible 39. Gentle 

15. Dependable 40. Genuine 

16. Self-Controlled 41. Indulgent 
17. Confident 42. Unselfish 

18. Persevering 43. Moralistic 
19. Jealous 44. Sensitive 

20. High Strung 45. Sarcastic 

21. Moody 46. Easy Going 
22. Suspicious 47. Calm 

23. Immature 48. Self-Centered 
24. Aggressive 49. Conforming 
25. Stern 50. Excitable 


single. The patients were working at 
various occupations. The six non pa- 
tient subjects were drawn from an 
army reserve unit. The average age 
of the non patient subjects was 26. 
Four of the subjects were single; two 
were married. They differed as to oc- 
cupation. No attempt was made to 
either equate or match the subject 
groups. 

In order to demonstrate some rela- 
tionship between the subjects’ self- 
perceptions and their perceptions of 
others it was necessary to relate the 
use of an adjective in describing a 
photograph to the levels of these ad- 
jectives in the Q sorts. The data ob- 
tained from the test protocols and Q 
sort administrations were statistically 
treated by application of the chi- 
square test to contingency tables of 
three by three and two by two cate- 
gories. Each contingency table repre- 
sented the test data for a single indi- 
vidual. The trait items (adjectives) 
assigned to photographs labeled liked, 
disliked and indifferent by the sub- 
jects on the character evaluation test 
were tallied concurrently with the 
level assigned to these items in the 
Q sort descriptions of others, sell, 
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ideal and the therapist’s Q sort de- 
scriptions of the patients. Levels of 
nine, eight and seven on the Q sorts 
were rated high, levels of six, five, four 
and three were rated medium and 
scores of two, one and zero were rated 
low. This yielded a three by three 
contingency table. The Q sorts for 
self description and therapist evalua- 
tion of each patient were also tallied 
concurrently with the presence or ab- 
sence of a trait in response to the 
Character Evaluation Test. In con- 
sidering the presence or absence of a 
trait word in describing the pictures, 
the Q sort arrangements of high and 
low scores in the contingency table 
were adjusted for the number of dif- 
ferent traits used in response to the 
Character Evaluation Test so that if 
30 traits were used, it was possible for 
30 traits to be rated high. The Yates 
correction was applied for cells with 
a frequency of less than five and a p 
of .05 or less was accepted as signifi- 
cant in a two tailed test. 


RESULTS 


A summary of the results is pre- 
sented in Table II. 

The mere use of a particular word 
from the adjective check list on the 
character test and the patients and 
non patients’ self descriptions by Q 
sort were not significantly related in 
any of the sixteen chi square tests. 
Similarly, in chi square tests for ten 
patients no significant relationships 
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were obtained between therapist Q 
sort of patients and the use of an ad- 
jective in the patients’ response to the 
character evaluation test pictures. 
However, when affect is considered 
(liked, disliked or indifferent) the Q 
sort descriptions of others by patients 
were significantly related to picture 
character evaluations in seven out of 
ten cases. In six of these findings the 
direction of the relationship obtained 
was between disliked pictures and the 
assignment of negative traits to others. 
In one patient the ascription of Q 
sort traits in the Q sort of others was 
related to liked selections and descrip- 
tions on the Character Evaluation 
Test. In the non patients one of six 
chi squares was significant in demon- 
strating a relationship in which the 
Q sort ascription of traits to others 
was related to descriptions of liked 
pictures on the Character Evaluation 
Test. 

The Q sort descriptions by both pa- 
tients and non patients of how sub- 
jects would most like to be were sig- 
nificantly related to the like picture 
trait descriptions in sixteen out of six- 
teen cases. Fourteen of these findings 
were at the .01 level. 

Discussion 

The subjective evaluation of peo- 
ple upon initial encounter reflects pre- 
dispositions based upon past experi- 
ences and personal needs. More lit- 
erally, in projective test theory the 
hypothesis is advanced that the per- 


TABLE II. Summary Table for Chi Squares Between Response to Character 
Evaluation Test and Q Sorts of Others, Self, Ideal and Therapist’s Sort of 


Patients. 
Patients Non Patients 
Others Ideal Others Ideal 
Sig. N.S. Sig. N.S. Sig. N.S. Sig. NS. 
es 3 10** 0 |*¢ 5 6** 0 
Therapist Sort 
Self Sort*** Of Patients*** Self Sort*** 
Sig. NS. Sig. N.S. Sig. N.S. 
0 10 0 10 0 6 


*Six toward dislike, one toward like 
** Toward like 


*** Analyzed with and without affective response to pictures. 
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ception of others is based upon the 
reflection of one’s own personality. 
For example, when judgments of 
others are made in the absence of ob- 
jective data for such judgments, the 
judges must have some inner motiva- 
tion for doing so. The investigators 
felt that the use of human _ photo- 
graphs would bring out such _ re- 
sponses. The question arises as to 
whether these responders are merely 
reflecting themselves in their judg- 
ments. Inasmuch as there were no 
significant relationships between the 
subjects’ self-description or the ther- 
apist’s descriptions of the subjects and 
the subjects’ perceptions of human 
facial photographs, it may be inferred 
that the perception of others is not 
a mirror image of the responder’s 
personality. However, if one goes be- 
yond the notion that the responder is 
merely reflecting his own personality 
there is overwhelming evidence that 
the subject responds to people in 
terms of positive and negative affec- 
tive components. When this is con- 
sidered, we find that liked judgments 
are significantly related to the sub- 
jects’ strivings, consequently his ideals. 
Conversely, the disliked judgments are 
related to rejected personality traits. 
In the patient group, there is suff- 
cient evidence to indicate that the 
perception of human photographs is 
related to negative affective evalua- 
tions of others. The findings for the 
patient group indicate that people in 
general are seen malevolently. The 
non patients neither see others malev- 
olently nor ideally in that there was 
no relation between the affective per- 
ception of human facial photographs 
and a description of what others are 
like. When affect is involved it ap- 
pears that the perception of others is 
influenced in such a manner as to re- 
flect only certain aspects of the way 
either others or the self are seen. The 
difference in the number of signifi- 
cant relations obtained in the patient 
and non patient groups suggests a 
lesser degree of affective generaliza- 
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tion in the judgments of people in 
general by non patients. 

In view of the findings that the 
mere use of an adjective in describ- 
ing others does not necessarily mean 
that this adjective describes some trait 
possessed by the subject, it seems 
necessary to investigate the source ol 
the response. When the perception, 
through the Character Evaluation 
Test, reflects the way others are seen, 
then it reflects a manifestation of an 
idealization or derogation of others. 
Contrary to clinical theory (Adler, 
1921; Fromm, 1939; Horney, 1937) 
and experimental findings (Sheerer, 
1949; Stock, 1949; Berger, 1952) of a 
positive relationship between self-per- 
ception and the perception of others, 
the results of this experiment do not 
indicate a direct relationship between 
self-description and the perception of 
others. Consequently, projective test 
theory may be qualified to include 
consideration of the nature and source 
of the person’s perception in terms of 
his self-concepts, i.e., in the Character 
Evaluation Test, the ideal and de- 
rogatory images. 

SUMMARY 

A character evaluation test consist- 
ing of 40 human facial pictures and a 
list of 50 adjectives was administered 
to ten male patients in psychotherapy 
and six male non patients. The re- 
sults of this test were compared with 
Q sort descriptions of self, others and 
ideals. The patients were evaluated 
in a Q sort by the therapist also. The 
findings indicate that patients and 
non patients were not reflecting direct- 
ly their own personality when re- 
sponding to the photographs. How- 
ever, they were reflecting ideal im- 
ages and in the majority of the pa- 
tients were reflecting derogatory im- 
ages of others. The findings suggest 
the need to consider the nature and 
source of the apperception of others 
in the interpretation of projective test 
data. 
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TAT Stories of Hypomanic and Depressed Patients 
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BACKGROUND AND PREDICTIONS 

Hypomania and depression are re- 
lated disorders; often they appear in 
the same patient, apparently as two 
expressions of the same fundamental 
pathology. In this study an attempt is 
made to predict certain similarities 
and differences between the Thematic 
Apperception Tests (TATs) of hypo- 
manic and depressed patients, using 
predictions that follow from the more 
recent psychoanalytic thought on the 
relationship between these two kinds 
of affective illness. 


Descriptively, mania appears to be 
the opposite of depression. The ear- 
lier psychoanalysts sought to explain 
this antithesis by finding in mania a 
reversal of depressive dynamics. In 
Abraham’s first paper on the subject 
(1942) he proposed that depression 
resulted from repressed aggression and 
that mania represented a release from 
this repression. Freud (1925) pointed 
out the importance of the loss and 
introjection of the love object in de- 
pression, and suggested that the manic 
is freed from his fixation on the lost 
object. The self-condemnation of the 
depressed patient led him to the for- 
mulation of the super-ego, and in a 
later paper (Freud, 1922) he pro- 
posed that mania represented a union 
of ego and super-ego, with a conse- 
quent release of energy. Rado (1928) 
made the observation that the de- 
pressed patient appeared to be trying 
to win the love of the super-ego 
through self-punishment and he con- 
sidered mania to be the successful re- 
sult of this effort. 

The close study of hypomanic pa- 
tients in analysis led later writers to 
conclude that a depressive complex is 
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also to be found in the hypomanic; 
that the apparent opposition of mania 
to depression is the result of the de- 
fense mechanism of denial rather than 
a reflection of differences in basic dy- 
namics. Lewin (1932) and Deutsch 
(1933) both presented analyses of hy- 
pomanic cases in which denial was 
found to play a central role. Lewin 
(1950) developed this thesis, propos- 
ing that the primary denial was of 
the oral wish to be devoured, particu- 
larly in sleep conceived as an engulf- 
ing experience. 

Katan (1953) has specifically taken 
issue with the view of Freud and 
Rado, proposing that mania involves 
a state of restless tension rather than 
energy release and that the euphoria 
of the manic is distinct from the plea- 
sure that accompanies the discharge 
of tension. He sees mania as an at- 
tempt at restitution and return from 
narcissism, using pleasure to heal the 
still unresolved narcissistic wound. 
This precarious state of elation is pro- 
tected from reality by various de- 
fenses, primarily denial. 

Applying these later psychoanalytic 
formulations to the TAT, we propose 
as our first prediction that hypomanic 
and depressive records will not be dif- 
ferentiated on a measure of absolute 
emphasis on depressive material. 
However, since depressives tend to be 
less productive than hypomanics, the 
depressive record should show a great- 
er saturation with depressive themes 
when the scores are corrected for story 
length. 

Our second prediction is that the 
hypomanic records will be differenti- 
ated on a measure of denial, includ- 
ing euphoric content, expressions of 
adequacy in the test situation, and 
verbal maneuvers designed to obviate 
depressive content, In his study of the 
formal aspects of the TAT, Schafer 
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(1958) has made a qualitative demon- 
stration of some of the ways this de- 
nial appears in the hypomanic record. 

We were also interested in studying 
the space-time framework in which 
the story is set. As a third prediction, 
we proposed that the story of the de- 
pressed patient wil! be constrictive in 
its space-time while that of the hypo- 
manic will be expansive. This predic- 
tion is suggested first by the psycho- 
analytic view of the manner in which 
manic and depressed patients relate 
to the external world. It is agreed that 
depression involves a withdrawal from 
the world into the self. Both Freud 
and Katan agree that the manic is 
reaching out to regain a relationship 
with the external world, although 
Freud sees this in terms of the libido 
while Katan conceives of it as an ef- 
fort on the part of the ego. We expect 
that these fundamental modes ol re- 
lating to the external world will find 
expression in the way space and time 
are portrayed. 

We were also led to this prediction 
by the relationship between mood 
and space-time that is evident in ev- 
ervday metaphor. A happy person is 
“in the clouds,” ‘walking on air,” 
“high,” “bright,” “on top of the 
world.” A depressed person is “down 
in the dumps,” “under the weather,” 
“blue,” “feeling low,” “black.” 

Finally, a relationship between 
space-time and affect is evident in the 
physical behavior of these patients. 
The depressed patient moves slowly, 
sits still, and acts as though he were 
confined in a small area, while the 
manic moves and talks rapidly and oc- 
cupies a large portion of physical and 
social space. 

METHOD 


A psychologist unconnected with 
the study independently selected the 
TAT tests of 10 hypomanic and 12 
depressed patients who had _ been 
treated at the Menninger Founda- 
tion.* Cases complicated by marked 
*We are indebted to the Menninger Founda- 
tion, and in particular to Dr. Herbert 


schizophrenic features were excluded. 
The depressed group was older, with 
a mean age of 50, as opposed to 38 for 
the hypomanic group, The division 
by sex was markedly unequal; there 
were 3 males and 7 females in the 
hypomanic group, 8 males and four 
females in the depressed group. The 
two groups had equivalent IQ distri- 
butions. 

Since the subjects had been tested 
on different groups of pictures, those 
four pictures were selected that had 
been given to nearly all the subjects. 
These were Picture | (boy with vio- 
lin), Picture 5 (woman looking into 
room) , Picture 13 MF (man standing, 
woman in bed), and Picture 12 M 
(older man bending over younger 
man on couch). Two subjects were 
lacking one story, making the total 
number of stories 86. The records had 
been taken down as close to verbatim 
as possible, and included asides, re- 
sponses to the examiner's questions, 
and notes on behavior. 

The stories were coded so that the 
judge had no knowledge of the sub- 
ject’s diagnosis, age, or sex. In addi- 
tion, each story was coded separately, 
so that the judge could not tell which 
of the stories had been told by the 
same subject. 

A two part manual was designed 
for scoring the TAT test. This man- 
ual is an outgrowth of a pilot study 
of the complete TAT protocols of 32 
subjects in which a related manual 
was tried out with encouraging re- 
sults. First, a set of variables was de- 
fined to indicate depression (D vari- 
ables). These variables were formu- 
lated on the basis of clinical expe- 
rience with the TATs of depressed 
patients and a review of the literature 
on TAT manifestations of depression 
(Bellak, 1954; Rapaport et al, 1945; 
Schafer, 1951). One of these variables 
was concerned with the subject’s feel- 
ings about the test situation, the re- 
mainder were applicable to the con- 
tent of the story and included guilt, 





Schlesinger for making this material avail- 
able to us. 
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fear, unhappiness, aggression and lack 
of narcissistic supplies. The last two 
variables were divided into three sub- 
categories that indicated the direction 
in which aggression and _ supplies 
flowed in relation to the person men- 
tioned at that place in the story. No 
predictions about these vectors were 
made; they were included because 
they might throw additional light on 
any findings. 

A second set of variables was then 
defined (M variables) that represent- 
ed the opposite of the D variables and 
was therefore relevant to instances of 
denial. An additional M variable in- 
cluded various manifest denial ma- 


Depressive Variables (D) 


D1. Guilt feels guilty, responsible for mis- 
fortune; moral condemnation 


D2. Fear feels afraid, anxious, worried 


D3. 


ww 


Unhappiness feels unhappy, weeps 


D4. Lack of Supplies 

S—world selfish; withdraws, avoids 
gratification; unable to enjoy, appreci- 
ate, love 

.world—S empty environment; un- 
loved; isolated; loss, lack of valued ob- 
jects, given poor or harmful objects 
.S— self inadequate, fails; low self- 
esteem; lacks worthwhile qualities 


a. 


A 


D5. Flow of Aggression 
a.S—>world Destruction; harms, hates, 
does violence to others; resists 
b. world—S hated, harmed, attacked; in 
jury, disease, death; others dominate 
c. S self self-destruction, welcomes harm 


D7. Feelings in the Test Situation 
inadequate, helpless; disparages story or 
self; expressions conveying confusion, un- 
certainty; poverty of ideas; expresses sad- 
ness, weeps, passive complaints 
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neuvers in the telling of the story. 
While no significant differences in the 
absolute D score was expected between 
the two groups, we expected that the 
corresponding M score would be high- 
er in the hypomanic group. 

Of interest also were references to 
orality, sex, and punishment. To avoid 
complicating the manual such reter- 
ences were scored as subscripts to the 
score on the associated variable. For 
instance, an oral aggressive item, such 
as biting, was scored as aggression 
with an oral subscript. 

A short form of the manual is pre- 
sented below. 


Manic Variables (M) 

M1. repudiates guilt or responsibility; moral 
justification 

M2. feels safe, secure, serene 


M3. a. feels happy, laughs 
b. affect conspicuous by its absence or 
neutrality 


M4. 


i 


. generous; approaches, seeks gratilica- 
tion; enjoys, appreciates, loves 


1 


.rich environment; loved, companion- 
ship; valued objects given, provided, 
retained 

. adequate, succeeds; high self-esteem; 
possesses worthwhile qualities 


i) 


. construction; helps, protects others; 
pacifism, compliance 

. protected; pacifism on the part of oth- 
ers; avoids harm, recovers; others vield, 
relent 

. self-protection, resists harm 

M6. Denial in Story-Telling 

a.minimization (e.g. a litle unhappy) 

b. negation (depressive material intro- 
duced in a negative form, e.g. not un- 
happy) 

.avoidance (a depressive theme is 
dropped or skirted) 

.facetious handling of depressive ma- 
terial 


— 
Co 


ro 


ie) 


Qa 


M7. 
adequate, confident; pride in self or 
story; expressions conveying mastery, 
control; literary flourishes; expresses 
pleasure, laughs; active criticism 
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Subscripts: o, oral: eating, drinking, biting, sucking, smoking, kissing; food, drink, alcohol, 
drugs, pills, breast; hunger, thirst, emaciation, fat; hanging, strangling, drown- 
ing, consuming diseases (tuberculosis, cancer); oral settings (e.g. bar, restau- 


rant, dining room) 


s, sex: explicit references to sexual desires or sexual activity 


p, punishment: punishment, justified aggression, harm follows a transgression 


For this first approach to the space- 
time dimension in the TAT each story 
was judged as having either a constric- 


tive, neutral, or expansive space-time. 
The following scheme was used in 
judging the space-time of the story. 


Space-Time: a. The subject has constructed a predominantly expansive space-time or has 


stressed the expansive elements. 


b. The subject has not emphasized or elaborated on the space-time suggested 
by the picture. The story has about equal emphasis in both directions. 


c. The subject has constructed a predominantly constrictive space-time or has 
stressed the constrictive elements. 


expansive . 

person moves from place to place, enters or 
leaves the picture 

long periods of time, rapid flow of events, 
progression 

surroundings wide, high, open, bright 
concern with external events, things outside 
the picture 

references, including metaphors, to anything 
large, high, open, far away, long ago, in the 
future, upward 


The manual was applied by giving 
a score of one for each statement in 
each story covered by the manic or 
depressive variables. No rating system 
was used. Responses to the examiner's 
questions were scored with the rest of 
the story. With the exception of the 
space-time score, the content of the 
story was considered without reler- 
ence to the nature of the picture, In 
scoring the subdivisions of variables 
f and 5 the subject of each statement 
was considered as the self. Where a 
feeling or action was mutual between 
two characters both a and b were 
scored. When more than one variable 
or subdivision seemed applicable to 
the same statement, all were scored. 
Repetitions of the same statement or 
idea were scored as often as they oc- 
curred, The scoring often necessitated 
a certain amount of clinical infer- 
ence. The judges worked together in- 


constrictive 


person stationary in picture 
time static, nothing happens, repetition 


surroundings narrow, low closed-in, dark 
concern with internal events, things within 
the mind, body 

references, including metaphors, to anything 
small, low, closed-in, covered over, down- 
ward 


tensively in a training period with the 
manual, and were able to define a 
middle ground between far-fetched 
speculation and naively sticking to the 
manilest content. 

Two examples of the application of 
the manual are presented below to il- 
lustrate this approach. The first story 
was told by a female patient in the 
hypomanic group. 


Picture 13 MF 
This is a black and white study 
M7. (adequate) The subject approaches 
the picture somewhat as a connoisseur 
might approach a work of art. While she 
approaches it with an air of confidence, 
she avoids considering any emotional im- 
plications. 
white background with two figures, the wom- 
an lying prone on her back on a low cot, 
covered to her waist, breasts seem to be — 
Méc. Subscripts s, 0, (avoidance) The ref- 
erence to the woman’s breasts has both 
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sexual and oral implications. She drops 
the sentence in the middle and evasively 
shifts her attention back to describing 
the room. Perhaps some of her unex- 
pressed idea is reflected in the next 
phrase. 

it’s a sordid—looking room, 

D4b. (barren environment) Although sor- 
did has implications of guilt as well, she 
goes on to describe the poverty of the 
room. 

furnished with this low cot, low table, a few 
books and a lamp with a picture above it. 
The man is standing with his back towards 
the woman with his one hand, fingers ex- 
tended, and his one arm, the right arm, cov- 
ering his eyes, covering his face. His hair 
seems to be white. He is a man, I would say, 
of about five-five or—six. 

M7. (literary flourish) With this inappro- 
priate attention to detail she too point- 
edly takes the part of a story teller. Ex- 
cept for this formal characteristic, none 
of the material fits into our variables. 
The subject fragments her description 
of the man and thus avoids making any 
statement as to what his posture might 
mean. This was not scored as M3b (no 
affect) because of the stipulation that 
the story should be scored without ref- 
erence to the nature of the picture. 

Here again I would say it is symbolic 

M7. (confident) As in the first statement 
she is taking the approach of an art 
critic. 

of perhaps a loathing to face life as it is in 
reality. 

D4c. (inadequate) The man is unable to 
deal with life. We are not told, how- 
ever, what it is he loathes in the reality 
of life, and while a D score seems to be 
called for in this connection, the con- 
tent is left too unclear to be scored. 

It’s hard to tell what she’s like or what she’s 
thinking. 

D7. (expression conveying uncertainty) 

or whether she’s dead. 

D5b. (death) 

Either it’s day or night, the room is very 
dark, there’s just a shadow of light coming 
through, perhaps from a small window on 
the opposite side of the room 

M6c. (avoidance) She does not revise or 
elaborate her impression that the woman 
is dead. She goes on as though she had 
not mentioned it. 

which we can't see. 


M7. (expressions conveying mastery) “We” 


identifies the subject with the examiner 

and is an editorial literary flourish. 
Either he or she must have some culture, as 
I see two books and a lamp on the table. 

M4c. (possesses worthwhile qualities) The 
sordidness of the situation is being miti- 
gated. 

This may be the aftermath of possibly an 
affair. 

M4a, b. Subscript s. (love) The relation 
between the man and the woman is de- 
fined for the first time, Two lovers war- 
rants both a and b scores. “Affair” takes 
the story only somewhat out of the sor- 
did realm, while “aftermath” certainly 
implies that all is not well. Since these 
negative aspects become clearer in the 
next line they are not scored here. 

The man is slightly ashamed of himself 

Mé6a. (minimization) 

D1. (guilt) The minimization of affect is 
not only explicit in the word “slightly” 
but also implied in the choice of the 
word “ashamed.” 

for perhaps taking advantage of another 
pretty young girl. 

M4a. (seeks gratification) The man is de- 
picted as having had numerous success- 
ful sexual adventures. 

D4a. (selfish) The relationship is described 
as one of exploitation. 

M4c. (possesses worthwhile qualities) The 
girl is highly desirable. 

It's hard to tell, 

D7. (uncertainty) 

She seems to have a small esthetic face. 

M4c. (worthwhile qualities) We are told 
how pretty she looks but not how she 
feels about being taken advantage of. 

It’s hard to tell 

D7. (uncertainty) 
whether they are married or not; there’s no 
evidences. I would say they are married 

M6c. (avoidance) ‘The subject drops the 
story of the affair. The woman is not 
mentioned again. The man soon reap- 
pears with an entirely different charac- 
ter. 

M1. Subscript s (repudiation of guilt) The 
sexual relationship between the two is 
legitimized. 

in rather poor circumstances. 

M6a. (minimization) 

D4b. (barren environment) Sordidness has 
been changed to respectable poverty. 

He probably has a yearning to do work 

M4a. (seeks gratification) 

along educational lines 
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M4a. (benevolent) 
and vet finds it difficult to make a living that 
way. 

D4b. (lack of valued objects) Before, he 
was unwilling to face life. Now he is 
eager to embrace life and give himself 
but the world will not give back a sufh- 
cient return. The fault has shifted from 
the self to the world. 

He has probably got a decision to make to 
give up what he is doing at the moment and 
go out and earn more in another way 

M4c. (adequate) There is no question of 
anv difficulty in making the decision or 
getting a higher paying job. 

D4a. (withdraws from gratification) He 
must give up what he is yearning to do. 

Mia. (seeks gratification) He will go out 
and carn more money. 

or perhaps to give up his life. 

Dic. (self-destruction) Suicide is suggested 
as an alternative solution to his prob- 
lem. The subject introduces this just 
when she has explained away most of 
the unpleasant suggestions of the picture 
and resolved the hero’s conflict, The sud- 
den introduction of this idea suggests 
that it is not derived from the line of 
thought presented in the manifest story 
but comes instead from an unexpressed 
conception of what is going on in the 
picture. The only preparation for this 
statement is found earlier in the unex- 
plained remark about the man being un- 
able to face life. This leads us to think 
that the idea of suicide may have been 
present in a latent form throughout the 
latter part of the story. 


The total M and D scores are 19 
and 12 respectively, indicating a pre- 
dominantly hypomanic story with a 
strong depressive undercurrent. 

The space-time of the story contains 
both expansive and constrictive ele- 
ments. In the early part of the story 
the space-time is constrictive. The 
room is very dark with a low cot, a 
low table, and a small window. Both 
characters are immobile. Expansive 
concepts are suggestively introduced 
in the references to “culture” and 
“life.” At the end of the story, how- 
ever, an expansive space-time frame- 
work supercedes the constrictive one. 
The hero’s interest are outside the 
picture, in educational work and mak- 
ing a living. Finally as he has to make 
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a decision to “go out.” Since the story 
moves from a constrictive to an ex- 
pansive space-time it is scored a, pre- 
dominantly expansive. 

The second example is a story told 
to the same picture by a depressed fe- 
male patient. 


Well this man is very ashamed of himself. 

D1. (guilt) 

He has a hangover 

D5b. Subscript o. (illness) 

and a great remorse 

D1. (guilt) 

for having been immoral 

DI. Subscript s. (moral condemnation) 
Each reference to guilt is scored, The 
subject is not obliged to repeat herself in 
order to make her idea clear, in which 
case only one score would be used; she 
uses the repetition to accentuate the 
feeling of guilt. The word “immoral” de- 
scribes the hero’s sexual activity in terms 
of moral condemnation. 

It worries him 
D2. (worried) 
to feel he has sunk to such a low level 
D1. Subscript s. (guilt) 
but the woman is not the type of person 
who cares and she goes on sleeping. 

M2. (serene) This score is appropriate to 
the manifest statement of the woman’s 
affect, particularly as it is contrasted 
with the man’s worry. Repudiation of 
guilt is a less appropriate score because 
the subject says the woman is uncon- 
cerned while accepting the immorality 
of their relationship as a fact. She is 
portraying the woman as more morally 
degenerate than the man. This  state- 
ment also implies that the man is iso- 
lated and that the woman has not been 
harmed or wronged. To score these im- 
plications, however, would overburden 
the statement with inferential scores. 

While the man can’t relax 

D2. (anxious) 
or quit worrying about sleeping with this 
woman 

D2. Subscript s. (worried) 

that he met just casually at a party. 

M4a, b. Their relationship is defined as 
being one of mutual attraction. This is 
amplified in the next line. The refer- 
ence to a party suggests the enjoyment 
of social relationships. 

She is not a prostitute. She is just a... 


Ml. Subscript s. (repudiation of guilt) 
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The subject qualifies her statement of 
the woman’s moral degeneracy. This is 
not an example of negation (6b.) be- 
cause the idea is not introduced in its 
negative form, and thereby cancelled out. 
She is merely explaining the nature of 
the woman’s immoral character. If the 
subject began the story with this nega- 
tive statement and then went on to de- 
scribe a scene of married life it would 
be scored as negation. 

...- how do you pronounce that? Amoral or 

ammoral—a person without morals (sigh) . 

D7. (uncertainty) 

D1. (moral condemnation) This is scored 
only once as the repetition is necessary 
to her question. 

Is that enough? 

D7. (uncertainty) This question also im- 
plies a disparagement of the story and a 
passive complaint about the demands the 
examiner has put on her. 


The total M and D scores are 3 and 
11 respectively, indicating a predom- 
inantly depressive story. 

The space-time of this story is 
scored c, predominantly constrictive. 

The only expansive element is the 
reference to a party. Aside from this 
no time passes in the story. The char- 
acters are static, there is no physical 
motion, the only events are internal. 
The hero has “sunk” to a “low level.” 


RELIABILITY 


Before scoring the stories in the ex- 
perimental group, the reliability of 
the manual was tested using a group 
of twenty stories chosen from the pro- 
tocols of two hypomanic and two de- 
pressed patients at the Yale Psychi- 
atric Institute. The stories were ran- 
domly arranged and coded, and three 
judges scored them independently. 

The reliability of the total M scores 
and the total D scores was determined 
by finding the product-moment corre- 
lation between the scores of each pair 
of judges over the twenty stories. The 
correlations on the total M_ score 
ranged from .81 to .88, with a mean 
of .85. The correlations on the total 
D score ranged from .82 to .93, with 
a mean of 87, These results indicated 
a satisfactory reliability for the in- 


vestigation of the first two predictions. 

If these predictions were confirmed, 
however, additional investigations 
were anticipated using individual vari- 
ables and subdivisions. The question 
therefore arose as to whether the sev- 
eral judges were distributing their M 
and D scores among the variables and 
subdivisions in the same manner. To 
test this the twenty stories were con- 
sidered as a single record and each 
judge’s total M and D score for each 
variable and subdivision was tallied. 
(Only one score was used for variable 
M6 because it was regarded as a single 
entity and subdivisions were intro- 
duced only for the sake of clarity.) 
Separate comparisons were made 
among the judge’s twelve M_ scores 
and among their ten D scores, using 
the product-moment correlation be- 
tween the scores of pairs of judges. 
The mean correlation for the M scores 
was .74, with a range of .65 to .81. 
The mean for the D scores was .85, 
with a range of .79 to .88. These re- 
sults were considered adequate to al- 
low some further investigation using 
separate components of the manual. 

To test the reliability of the space- 
time score, two judges independently 
scored nineteen randomly selected, 
coded stories from the experimental 
group. The results were less satisfac- 
tory, showing 53% exact agreement. 
In 31% of the stories only one judge 
found that the subject had sufficiently 
elaborated on the space-time of the 
picture to warrant a score other than 
“neutral.” In three cases, 16%, one 
judge felt that the space-time was pre- 
dominantly constrictive while the oth- 
er judge found it expansive. The sub- 
jective approach to the space-time of 
the story thus led to a relatively weak 
reliability. 

RESULTS 

A mean M and a mean D score was 
calculated for each subject. This rep- 
resented the sum of the subject’s 
scores divided by the number of stories 
he told. In addition, another measure 
was calculated. As expected, the hypo- 
manic stories were significantly longer 
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TasLe I—Results for Diagnosis in the 
Analysis of Variance Between 
Sex, Diagnosis and Score 

Type of score F 


Mean M score 7.05* 
Mean D score <1.00 

Mean M per word 5.37* 
Mean D per word 6.03* 


*Significant at .05 level. 


than the depressive stories. (The mean 
length in the hypomanic group was 
126 words and the mean length in the 
depressive group 98 words, yielding a 
t of 1.75, significant at the 5% level.) 
A rough correction for differences in 
story length was therefore made by 
calculating the mean M and D scores 
per word, 


To test the first two predictions we 
first designed an analysis of variance 
to find if the M and D scores were sig- 
nificantly related to diagnosis ‘and, 
since the groups were very different in 
sex distribution, if sex significantly af- 
fected the scores. A separate analysis 
was done for each measure. 

There were no significant differ- 
ences on sex or sex diagnosis. The re- 
sults on diagnosis are presented in 
Table I. Scores on all the measures 
were found to depend significantly on 
diagnosis with the exception of the 
mean D score per story. This was the 
pattern of results that was predicted. 

To amplify this result, separate ¢ 
tests for differences between the 
means were done on a combination of 
the content variables (1-5), on the M 
variables dealing with denial maneu- 
vers in the telling of the story, and on 
the variables dealing with feelings in 
the test situation. The results are pre- 
sented in Table II. 

The M score on the combined con- 
tent variables and on the two formal 
variables are higher in the hypomanic 
group, even when these scores are cor- 
rected for differences in story length. 
The absolute D scores do not differ 
significantly between the two groups. 
The depressive’s D score per word, 
however, is significantly greater on the 
content variables and approaches sig- 
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TABLE II—Mean Scores and t Tests 
on Content and Formal Variables 


Mean Score per 


Mean Score 100 words 
Variables 1-5 M D M D 
Hypomanic Ss 7.5 5.1 6.2 3.8 
Depressed Ss 4.3 54 54 6.9 
t sans: ale a 
Variable 6 
Hypomanic Ss_ 1.7 1.5 
Depressed Ss 7 ah 
t S17"? 2:69°* 
Variable 7 
Hypomanic Ss 4.9 6 3.8 4 
Depressed Ss_ 1.8 S 18 1.0 
t 212°" 241* 1.63 


* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level. 


TABLE II1]—Mean Scores and t Tests 
on Individual Content Variables 


Mean Score Mean Score per 
100 words 


Variables 


1. Guilt M D M D 
HypomanicSs 6 3 6 2 
Depressed Ss A a A P| 

t ill 3.04** 

2. Fea) 

Hypomanic Ss .2 er Ps iB 
Depressed Ss = 6 2 6 

3. Unhappiness 
HypomanicSs 4 Bi Ss A 
Depressed Ss z 6 = 5 

4. Supplies 
Hypomanic Ss_ 5.2 14 42 14 
Depressed Ss 2.8 1.5 3.0 2.4 

t >i, ill a 2.00* 

5. Aggression 
Hypomanic Ss_ 1.0 Pr 8 1.3 
Depressed Ss 7 8 7 1.6 


* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .O1 level. 


nificance on Variable 7. 

Finally, each content variable was 
considered separately, using the ¢ test 
for differences between the means, to 
see if any particular variables were re- 
sponsible for the above result. These 
data are presented in Table III. 

Of the M content variables, only 
the mean score on Variable 4, Sup- 
plies, was significantly higher in the 
hypomanic group. Both the absolute 
and corrected D scores on Variable /, 
Guilt, were significantly higher in the 
depressed group, as was the corrected 
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D score on Variable 7. Separate ¢ tests 
on the subdivisions of the variables, 
using both absolute and corrected 
scores, revealed no significant differ- 
ences. 

Because of the small number of en- 
tries, a median test was used to ex- 
amine the subscript scores. Only the 
M score on orality reached the 5% 
level of significance, with more scores 
above the median in the hypomanic 
group. 

A median test was also appropriate 
to the space-time score. These results 
are presented in Table IV. 


TABLE IV—Median Tests for 
Expansive and Constrictive 
Space-Time 
Expansive Stories 
(Median = 2) 


> Median < Median 
Hypomanic Ss 8 = 
Depressed Ss 1 1] 
p <.005 
Constructive Stories 
(Median — 0) 
> Median = Median 
Hypomanic Ss 4 
Depressed Ss 8 4 
p>.05 
Neutral Stories 
(Median = 1) 
> Median < Median 
Hypomanic Ss 1 9 
Depressed Ss 2 3 
p<.005 


The hypomanic patients told more 
expansive stories than the depressed 
patients, while there were no signifi- 
cant differences in the number of con- 
strictive stories, The depressed sub- 
jects, however, told significantly more 
stories that were scored as neutral. 

Two further questions were investi- 
gated. Although we believed that both 
mania and depression may express 
themselves differently in older and 
younger patients, we did not expect 
the manual we had designed to bring 
out age differences. Since the mean 
ages of the two groups were different, 
however, a test was done to determine 
if age was affecting score. Both groups 
were divided at the median into 
younger and older subjects, and ¢ tests 


were done for differences between the 
mean scores of the younger and older 
hypomanics and between the younger 
and older depressives. None of these 
tests approached significance. 
Finally, the question arose as to 
whether the results were consistent 
from picture to picture. Separate t 
tests for differences between the mean 
scores of the hypomanic and depres- 
sive patients were done for each pic- 
ture and are presented in Table V. 


TABLE V—Mean Scores and ¢ Tests 
on Individual Pictures 
Mean score per 


Mean score 100 words 
Picture 1 M D M D 
Hypomanic Ss 17.7 4.7 12.8 S./ 
Depressed Ss 4.3 51 38 7.0 
t 587** san? 255°" 
Picture 5 
Hypomanic Ss 10.4 7.1 94 6.2 
Depressed Ss_ 7.0 48 7.6 5.6 
t eae 
Picture 13MF 
Hypomanic Ss 13.5 7.0 10.3 5.4 
Depressed Ss 9.5 9.3 6.7 8.4 
Dor ee ees ees 226" 
Picture 12M 
Hypomanic Ss 12.2 3.5 11.4 | 
Depressed Ss_— 6.6 47 70 5.1 
t 2.7a"* 21" 2.190" 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


The predicted pattern of results 
was found only in the case of Pictures 
1 and 12M. In general, Picture 5 
emerges as the diagnostically weakest 
stimulus in this study, while Card 1 
emerges as the strongest. 


DIscussION 

This study is an internal compari- 
son within the manic-depressive dis- 
order. Although the D variables were 
derived in part from a previous ob- 
jective comparison of the records of 
depressed and normal subjects we 
have not established their ability to 
distinguish the depressed patient from 
anyone other than the manic patient; 
nor have we tested the ability of the 
M manual to separate the hypomanic 
from anyone other than the depres- 
sive. Within these limitations, how- 
ever, the accuracy of our first two pre- 
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dictions lends support to the recent 
psychoanalytic view of hypomania. 

In accordance with the first predic- 
tion, we found that the absolute 
amount of D material was not signifi- 
cantly greater in the depressed group, 
although it appeared in more concen- 
trated form than in the longer hypo- 
manic story. This result also suggests 
that in a more extensive study it 
might be found that both depressed 
and hypomanic subjects include more 
depressive themes in their stories than 
do normals. 

Examination of the D variables in- 
dividually revealed that the overall 
result obscured the fact that 7, Guilt, 
occurred more frequently in the de- 
pressed group. In view of the total 
result it appears unlikely that this 
finding represents a lack of guilt feel- 
ing on the part of the hypomanic pa- 
tient. It appears more likely that the 
hypomanics made a special effort to 
exclude guilt from overt expression 
and that this variable, designed as it 
was to include only aflectively colored 
statements, was not subtle enough to 
pick up indirect expressions of guilt. 
In the sample hypomanic story pre- 
sented earlier Guilt is only scored 
once, and then in the minimized form 
“a little ashamed.” An interpretative 
reading of the story, however, suggests 
that guilt is a prominent theme. 

In this connection it should be 
pointed out that we have assumed 
that the hypomanic attempt at denial 
will not be completely successful and 
that depressive material will find 
overt expression, if only in negated 
or minimized form. This assumption 
appears to be correct to a sufhcient 
degree, and with it we have been able 
to make a more objective test of our 
hypothesis. However, in reviewing the 
hypomanic protocols from the pilot 
study we found that in some stories 
we could follow depressive themes 
that never become clearly manifest 
and therefore could not be scored 
with the manual. More frequently in- 
stances occurred where the seemingly 
inappropriate intrusion of a depres- 
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sive statement suggested that the sub- 
ject had an undeveloped depressive 
theme in mind throughout an appar- 
ently non-depressive story. In the dis- 
cussion of the scoring of the sample 
hypomanic story some indications of 
such latent depressive ideas were 
pointed out. Since the manual scored 
only manifest content and its imme- 
diate implications, the D scores prob- 
ably do not reflect the full extent of 
depressive material in the hypomanic 
stories. 

Insofar as the M variables may be 
regarded as a measure of denial, our 
second prediction was confirmed. Var- 
iable 6 was reserved for instances 
where manifest depressive content was 
clearly being denied, and this variable 
made a major contribution to the to- 
tal result. That the other M variables 
measure denial, rather than simple 
wish-fulfillment, is inferential, and 
based on the following two considera- 
tions. 

First, the previous finding that the 
hypomanics have as much depressive 
material in their stories as the depres- 
sives shows that the high M_ score 
does not reflect a steady optimism. 
This suggests that the M material rep- 
resents a denial, rather than flow of 
wish-fulfillment themes. 

Second, given that M and D content 
coexists in the hypomanic record, an 
examination of the formal relation- 
ship between these two kinds of con- 
tent indicates that the M content is 
a form of denial. In some cases the 
relationship could be scored as avoid- 
ance under variable M6. More often 
the relationship was subtle and did 
not lend itself to objective scoring. A 
review of the stories used in the pilot 
study, however, showed that many of 
the hypomanic stories were character- 
ized by a rapid alternation of M and 
D content, the M statements contra- 
dicting and supplanting the D state- 
ments rather than organically devel- 
oping from them. The hypomanic 
story, despite its greater length, often 
had little plot and consisted largely 
in reinterpretations and revisions in 
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an apparent effort to arrive at a be- 
nign formulation of the picture. The 
effect communicated to the reader was 
not one of secure expression, but of 
anxious, effortful construction. The 
sample hypomanic story presented 
earlier exemplifies this to a moderate 
degree. Almost all the stories of the 
depressed subjects had some benign 
content, but typically it was inte- 
grated into a single story line and did 
not supplant or contradict the depres- 
sive orientation. 

If the M score is regarded as an as- 
sessment of efforts at denial, an an- 
alysis of the individual M scores for 
each variable and subscript should 
give some indication of the relative 
importance of the various areas of de- 
nial defined in the manual. Of the 
variables and subscripts concerned 
with content, only the M scores on 
4. Supplies and o, oral proved to be 
significantly higher in the hypomanic 
group. This suggests that the funda- 
mental denial, and the major support, 
of the manic affect may be in the area 
of oral supplies. Such a conclusion 
is consistent with the psychoanalytic 
formulations of hypomanic dynamics, 
which has stressed the central role of 
oral drives and mechanisms. 

This study failed to demonstrate 
any differences between the groups 
with respect to the vector subdivisions 
of Variables 4 and 5. It may be that 
the vectorial approach is inappropri- 
ate to the analysis of the productions 
of patients who display a significant 
degree of ego regression, with impair- 
ment of ego boundaries and the free 
play of projective and introjective 
mechanisms. It is unlikely that such 
patients will maintain a consistent 
vectorial trend. The lack of signifi- 
cant results may also be due to the 
small number of scores assigned to 
each vector. 

The third prediction, concerning the 
space-time of the story, used a new 
approach to the TAT. Van Lennep 
(1948) has used a similar approach in 
the analysis of his Four Picture Test. 
A subjective, global impression was 


used, and this lead to a relatively 
poor reliability. We persisted with the 
subjective method, however, because 
of its sensitivity and the fact that a 
significant result would make it rea- 
sonably certain that a real entity was 
involved, despite the difficulty in com- 
municating the cues by which it was 
recognized. 

Only half of the prediction was con- 
firmed; the hypomanic subjects had 
significantly more expansive stories, 
but the depressed subjects, instead of 
having more constrictive stories, had 
significantly more neutral stories. One 
might expect depressed patients not 
to elaborate on the space-time of the 
picture because of the poverty of 
description and metaphor that char- 
acterizes their stories. More important 
is the fact that in the design of the 
space-time categories no allowance 
was made for the nature of the space- 
time usually found in the pictures. A 
review of the four pictures used shows 
that they were all inherently constric- 
tive. All are dark and suggest an en- 
closed space. One involves a seated, 
meditative figure, two others include 
reclining, inactive figures, and one 
depicts a woman hesitating in the 
doorway of a room. Accepting the 
space-time of these pictures without 
alteration or emphasis, which merits a 
neutral score in the manual, still in- 
volves a constrictive space-time frame- 
work. 

The degree of predictive success 
achieved with the space-time approach 
suggests that there are definable pre- 
conscious space-time concepts that are 
closely related to the fundamental 
organization of the manic-depressive 
syndrome. More detailed analysis of 
the relevance and weight of each of 
the space-time dimensions is required 
for a full understanding of this result. 
Better reliability of scoring must also 
be achieved. The results also suggest 
that other kinds of space-time concep- 
tions may be found in the TATs of 
other types of subjects and that this 
approach to TAT analysis might be 
profitably pursued. 
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SUMMARY 

The proposal in recent psychoanaly- 
tic literature that hypomania repre- 
sents a denial of a persisting depres- 
sive complex lead to the prediction 
that hypomanic and depressive TAT 
would not differ in the absolute 
amount of depressive material, but 
that the hypomanic stories would be 
distinguished by a greater amount of 
denial. Four TAT stores told by ten 
hypomanic and twelve depressed pa- 
tients were scored on a two-part man- 
ual designed to indicate depressive 
material (J) variables) and the denial 
of this material (M variables) . 

Analyses of variance revealed that 
the M scores depended significantly 
on diagnosis and that the unequal sex 
distribution in the sample was not 
influencing the scores. The D score 
was not significantly related to diag- 
nosis. As expected, the hypomanic 
stories were significantly longer and 
the D score per word was found to 
depend significantly on diagnosis. 
Using various components of the man- 
ual, ¢ tests for differences between the 
mean scores were done to amplify this 
result. 

The space-time setting of each story 
was judged as being expansive, neutral 
(no noteworthy or consistent empha- 
sis or departure from the picture) , or 
constrictive. The hypomanics were 
found to have more expaasive stories, 
as was predicted, but the depressed 
subjects, instead of having more con- 
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strictive stories, had more stories that 
were scored as neutral or mixed. 
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Rorschach interpretation hinges to 
some extent upon our understanding 
of the impact made by the inkblot on 
the perceiver. While any impression 
is partly a function of the perceiver’s 
own personality, the blot qualities 
themselves are obviously important 
contributing factors. Having recog- 
nized this, many theorists have spec- 
ulated on the significance of the indi- 
vidual inkblots (Bochner and Hal- 
pern, 1945; Klopfer, Ainsworth, Klop- 
fer and Holt, 1954; Phillips and 
Smith, 1953; Piotrowski, 1957; Ror- 
schach, 1942). Such speculations have 
been examined empirically by rela- 
tively few investigators who were con- 
cerned primarily with establishing the 
existence of “mother” and “father” 
cards (Levy, 1958; Meer and Singer, 
1950; Rosen, 1951) and with the sex- 
ual significance of the blots (Pascal, 
Reusch, Devine and Suttell, 1950; 
Shaw, 1948) . 


Recently, adaptations of the Seman- 
tic Differential, developed by Osgood, 
Suci and Tannenbaum (1957) for 
the study of word meaning, have been 
used to assess the significance of the 
inkblots (Little, 1959; Rabin, 1959; 
Zax and Loiselle, 1960a; Zax and 
Loiselle, 1960b; Zax, Loiselle and Kar- 
ras, in press). These studies have 
established that the blots do indeed 





1The data were collected when the junior 
author was a school psychologist at the 
Board of Cooperative Services, Fairport, 
New York. The authors are grateful to Mr. 
E. W. Bastian, Principal of the Plank Road 
Elementary School, Webster, New York 
without whose cooperation the study would 
not have been possible. The many helpful 
comments on the manuscript by Dr. D. M. 
Gardiner of Hobart College are also grate- 
fully acknowledged. 


convey consistent impressions to Ss. 
While they have affirmed many intui- 
tive hunches about the stimulus value 
of the blots, they also controverted 
some earlier notions and have pro- 
vided new insights regarding the im- 
pressions conveyed. The population 
sampled in these studies, however, has 
been that of college students and no 
attempt has been made to examine the 
effects of age, education and clinical 
status on perceptual impression. In 
at least two of the studies utilizing 
the Semantic Differential it was sug- 
gested that a systematic series of 
studies might be valuable (Rabin, 
1959; Zax and Loiselle, 1960b) . Such 
studies would provide norms which 
could be useful in interpreting the 
Rorschach productions of various 
groups. Secondarily, it is conceivable 
that differences in rating tendencies 
would be uncovered. Where clinical 
groups are concerned, such differences 
could be useful in diagnosis, 

The present study was done to ex- 
tend the work done with college stu- 
dents. Its purpose is to investigate 
the stimulus characteristics of the 
Rorschach inkblots as perceived by 
children and to compare their reac- 
tions to those of college students and 
older adults. 


METHOD 


In this study 40 males and 40 fe- 
males, fifth and sixth grade students 
in a public school system in the sub- 
urbs of Rochester, New York, were 
used as Ss, These groups were matched 
for age and intelligence as measured 
by the California Test of Mental Ma- 
turity (1946). The mean age of the 
males was 11.61 years ranging from 10 
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years and five months to 12 years and 
eight months; that of the females was 
11.69 years with a range from 10 years 
and one month to 13 years and two 
months. For the males the mean IQ 
was 114 and for the females, 111. 

In order to make direct compari- 
sons feasible, the same 21 rating scales 
which were used in some earlier 
studies were used in the present one 
(Zax and Loiselle, 1960a; Zax and 
Loiselle, 1960b; Zax, Loiselle and 
Karras, 1960). The set which was 
used comprises seven scales from each 
of the three factors isolated by Osgood 
(evaluative, potency and activity) . 
The scales were originally selected on 
the basis of factor loadings and judged 
relevance to the inkblots. Thus a scale 
like “good-bad” which has a. high 
evaluative factor loading was used but 
“sweet-sour” which also has a_ high 
loading for the same factor was not 
used. The scales were randomly ar- 
ranged in 10 different orders and 
booklets were assembled in such a way 
that the 10 orders fell in random po- 
sitions in order to control for any 
order effects operating in the succes- 
sive ratings. The particular scales 
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which were used are listed in Table I. 

Ss were given booklets containing 
the scales to be rated and the standard 
Semantic Differential instructions (Os- 
good, et al, 1957) which were modi- 
fied to account for the fact that ink- 
blots and not verbal concepts were 
being rated. After reading the instruc- 
tions and being given an opportuni- 
ty to ask questions, each S was given a 
standard set of inkblots and made the 
21 ratings for each card taken in the 
usual order from I to X, The time re- 
quired to complete the series of rat- 
ings ranged from approximately 30 
to 60 minutes. 


RESULTS AND Discussion 

Ratings for each card on each of 
the 21 scales were tabulated separately 
for males and females and an analysis 
of directional trends was made. Since 
the Semantic Differential scales are 
of seven points, ratings of one, two 
and three were combined as were rat- 
ings of five, six and seven. Ratings 
of four, the point representing either 
neutrality or the inapplicability of the 
scale to the blot were tabulated sep- 
arately. 


Taste I Scales Yielding Significant Chi Squares 


I II Ill 
beautiful—ugly mf* m m 
clean—dirty mf m 
fair—unfair m 
good—bad mf 
happy—sad m 
kind—cruel mf 
wise—foolish m 
brave—cowardly M?” 
hard—soft M f 
heavy—light mf 
large—small MF» 
masculine—feminine M 
rough—smooth MF M MF 
strong—weak MF 
active—passive MF M ME 
angular—rounded M f MF 
fast—slow F M 
hot—cold M 
reckless—cautious M 
sharp—dull MF 
tense—relaxed MF 


IV V VI VII VIII Ix x 
mf mf F F 
mf F m MF F 
MF F MF F 
mf MF F MF F 
m F F F F 
f M f MF KF F 
f F f F M F 
F M MF F 
MF m f f 
MF mf M m m F F 
MF mf MF m MF MF 
M f f 
MF f MF m M 
M MF m F 
MF MF MF MEF MF 
MF M f F 
ME F r MF 
F M 
F f M 
F M M MF 
F 


*“m” denotes that a significant number of the ratings made by males were toward the right 
side of the continuum. “f” denotes the same thing for females. 


*“M” denotes that a significant number of the ratings made by males were toward the left 
side of the continuum. “f” denotes the same thing for females. 
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In analyzing these data it was first 
necessary to ensure that only a chance 
number of four ratings were made 
since a greater than chance number 
would suggest that a substantial num- 
ber of Ss either saw the blot as neutral 
with respect to a given scale or were 
not able to apply the scale to it. If 
40 Ss were to make ratings on a purely 
chance basis, approximately six would 
make a rating of four on a given 
scale. It is a relatively simple matter, 
therefore, to determine for this num- 
ber of Ss the deviation necessary from 
this chance base to be significant at 
the 5% level. Using the chi-square 
technique it was found that as many 
as 11 out of 40 Ss making a rating of 
four represented a significant devia- 
tion from chance. Thus, further an- 
alyses were restricted to those scales 
where a maximum of 10 neutral rat- 
ings were made. For these scales rat- 
ings of four were eliminated from the 
chi-square analyses which were done. 


The second analysis which was car- 
ried out also involved the use of the 
chi-square technique. Observed fre- 
quencies were compared to the theo- 
retical probability that, by chance, 
half of the ratings, other than those 
of four, would be in one direction 
and half in the other. The results of 
these analyses are reported in Table I. 

The results in Table I indicate that 
the blots convey a consistent enough 
impression to result in 80 significant 
chi-squares for males and 88 for fe- 
males. The groups agree in their gen- 
erally negative evaluation of I and IV, 
attributing potent qualities to both 
and of the two seeing only I as sug- 
gesting activity. In addition, several 
other blots are distinctive enough for 
these Ss to result in significantly con- 
sistent ratings. These include V, VIII 
and X. All three are seen as being 
positive in valence by one or both 
groups and all are seen to suggest ac- 
tivity and some of the qualities asso- 
ciated with it. Of the three, V is 
most often seen to possess the least 
potent qualities (light, small, soft, 
feminine). With regard to the re- 
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maining blots there is agreement that 
VI appears large, rough and strong 
and that IX seems brave, large and 
active. 

Superficial inspection of Table I 
suggests that differences exist between 
these two groups of Ss in spite of the 
fact that in no instance did one group 
consistently rate a blot as having a 
given attribute when the other rated 
it consistently as having the oppo- 
site attribute. The strong tendency 
for females to rate Cards VIII and X 
as having positive qualities and their 
tendency to evaluate I somewhat less 
negatively than males would intimate 
that sex differences may exist in the 
ratings. In order to check for this, the 
ratings of the two groups were con- 
trasted on each of the 21 scales for 
each of the 10 cards by the chi-square 
technique. The groups were com- 
pared on the number of ratings near- 
est the left end of the continuum, the 
number of neutral ratings (position 
four), and the number nearest the 
right extreme of the continuum, The 
results of these analyses are reported 
in Table II. 


TABLE II Scales and Cards on Which 

Significant Differences Were Found 

Between Groups. 

The capitalized term denotes the direction 

in which males exceeded females. 

Cards Scales 

I Beautiful-UGLY, clean-DIRTY, fair- 
UNFAIR, good-BAD, ROUGH-smooth 

II kind-CRUEL, BRAVE-cowardly, 
ANGULAR-rounded 

III clean-DIRTY, FAST-slow 

IV KIND-cruel, WISE-foolish, tense- 
RELAXED 

Vv clean-DIRTY 

VI 

VII Large-SMALL 

VIII happy-SAD 

IX large-SMALL, SHARP-dull 

xX fair- UNFAIR, good-BAD, brave- 
COWARDLY, HEAVY-light, 
ROUGH-smooth, HOT-cold 


Table II indicates that the groups dif- 
fer significantly at the 5% level in their 
distribution of ratings on 24 of the 
210 comparisons which were made. By 
chance one would have expected 11 
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significant differences, approximately 
one per card. It is likely, therefore, 
that the differences on I, where they 
differed on five scales, and X, where 
they differed on six scales, are reliable 
ones. In both instances differences are 
accounted for by the fact that females 
tend to view the blots as being more 
positive in valence and as possessing 
less potent qualities than males. 
Similar comparisons were made be- 
tween the ratings of Ss in the present 
sample and those of the older, college 
sample reported previously by Zax and 
Loiselle (1960). It was found that the 
females in the present sample differed 
significantly from college females on 
43 of the 210 comparisons made with 
differences on at least five scales on 
Cards II, V, VII, VIII and X. These 
differences seemed to stem largely 
from the fact that the younger females 
in the present sample tend markedly 
to rate the blots more positively on 
the evaluative scales and to see them 
as slightly less potent stimuli than 
the college group. The males in the 
present sample differed significantly 
from college males on 38 of the com- 
parisons with differences on at least 
five scales on Cards VI and IX and 
differences on four scales on Cards I, 
III, IV, V, and VII. Again, many of 
these differences seem attributable to 
the fact that the younger Ss tend some- 
what to rate the blots more positively 
on the evaluative scales than do the 
college males. When the overall im- 
pressions conveyed by the blots to the 
college and younger groups are con- 
sidered, I and IV are both seen to be 
the most negative and the most po- 
tent of all the stimuli. The college 
Ss fail to react with as much definite- 
ness as the present sample in evaluat- 
ing V, although they also see it as an 
active stimulus that lacks potency. 
Likewise, college females fail to evalu- 
ate VIIT and X positively as consist- 
ently as do the younger females. 


The youngsters in the present sam- 
ple seem to have a tendency to see 
more that is of positive value in the 
inkblots than the late adolescents of 


Stimulus Value of Rorschach Inkblots as Percetved by Children 


Zax and Loiselle (1960b) . That this is 
not simply one aspect of a generally 
greater perceptual sensitivity is at- 
tested to by the fact that the grade 
schoolers seemed to maintain this 
tendency even when rating stimuli 
that they saw as essentially negative in 
valence. Further evidence that such 
a response tendency is a function of 
age is suggested by a comparison of 
the ratings of the college males of Zax 


and Loiselle (1906b) with those of a , 


group of males in their early thirties 
(Zax, Loiselle and Karras, 1960). 
This reveals that the older grou 

failed to evaluate III, VIII, and IX 
as favorably as college Ss. The gener- 
ality of this characteristic is one which 


is amenable to experimental investiga- _ 


tion. 


An earlier study (Zax, Loiselle and 
Karras, 1960) uncovered another 
response tendency which seems partly 
at least to be a function of age, This 
involves the frequency with which 
blots are seen as neutral. One way of 
comparing groups in this respect is to 
simply total the number of scales in 
which more than 10 ratings of four 
were made, more than 10 being the 
number which would preclude further 
analysis of the scale. When this was 
done, it was found that a group of 40 
males averaging 31 years of age (Zax, 
Loiselle and Karras, 1960) made 
more than 10 four ratings in 115 of 
the 210 cases, the 40 males of approx- 
imately 19 years of age made more 
than 10 on 38 of the ratings while the 
present sample of males did so on only 
28 of the ratings. The 40 19-year-old 
females gave in excess of 10 four rat- 
ings 46 times while the females in the 
present sample did so in only 26. 
These findings suggest that, with age, 
a type of conservatism limits the dis- 
criminability of Ss on the sort of per- 
ceptual task used here. 


SUMMARY 


Forty male and 40 female fifth and 
sixth graders rated the Rorschach ink- 
blots on 21 Semantic Differential 
scales. The connotative meanings of 
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the blots for this sample were deduced 
from those scales found to be rated in 
a given direction consistently enough 
to yield significant chi-squares. It was 
found that Cards I and IV were seen 
as negative and potent stimuli, and 
Cards V, VIII, and X were positive 
stimuli all of which suggest activity. 
Comparisons between the males and 
females of this sample revealed a 
tendency for the females to evaluate 
Cards I and X more positively than 
the males. Comparison of the present 
sample with college students disclosed 
that the tendency to make more posi- 
tive evaluations characterized the 
younger group. Further evidence for 
such a tendency to be a function of 
age was suggested by the finding that 
college males evaluated certain of the 
blots more favorably than an older 
group of males. Finally, when males 
averaging 31 years of age, male col- 
lege students and the males in the 
present sample were contrasted with 
respect to the tendency to make neu- 
tral ratings, it was found that the 
younger the Ss the less was the tend- 
ency for more than a significant num- 
ber of neutral ratings to be made on 
a given scale. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Beck, Samuel J., The Rorschach 
Experiment, New York, New York; 
Grune and Stratton, 1960, Pp. 256, 
$6.50 


This book is a delightful reading experi- 
ence for the clinician using the Rorschach. 
It presents some of the most explicit exam- 
ples of how the clinician approaches the 
Rorschach and gleans from it his many psy- 
chological insights. Clarity, however, is not 
one of the author's greatest assets; in spite of 
his obvious attempts to make clear the ap- 
proach which the clinician uses to Rorschach 
interpretation, he falls short of capturing the 
essence of interpretive procedure. In con- 
trast to the author's previous books on the 
Rorschach there does seem to be some more 
continuity, organization, and more evidence 
for the validity of approach; he develops 
more adequately how test protocols can be 
approached in a systematic and meaningful 
fashion. ‘The Rorschach records presented 
by the author are not to be skipped through 
lightly for they represent a vast amount of 
work and represent one of the best notated 
discussions of Rorschach interpretations 
available; one can see the development of 
a report from the Rorschach in a fashion 
seldom obtainable to the reader. 


This book is divided into three parts. In 
the first section the author discusses his inter- 
ests in the Rorschach test as an experiment 
using the term “experiment” to relate to a 
kind of experiential use of the test. In his 
first section he also discusses and expands 
on the concept of “erlebnistypus” or experi- 
ence score. The second portion of the book 
is a presentation of eight test protocols with 
extensive notations on the manner in which 
the test is interpreted. The third portion of 
the book presents a discussion of psycho- 
therapy as it relates to Rorschach protocol 
information and a brief discussion of the 
author’s psychoanalytic approach to Ror- 
schach records. In this section of the book 
the author also considers variables on the 
Rorschach related to treatment, to psycho- 
logical changes and to defense patterns. 

Although the author employs much of the 
research material available in his interpreta- 
tions, there still seems to be a major gap in 
the source of material in which many inter- 
pretations are made and one gets the very 
uncomfortable feeling that the author’s in- 
terpretations are based more on a kind of 


unique and extensive experience with the 
test than on scientifically developed infor- 
mation. Further, the remarkable prose 
style of the author does create a word pic- 
ture of the patient’s personality dynamics 
which in themselves allow very little oppor- 
tunity for validation of hypotheses. 

This book seems to be the most readable 
of the Rorschach books by Beck and repre- 
sents the most concise description of Ror- 
schach protocol information available. This 
book would be of value in graduate sem- 
inars or advanced work relating to Rorschach 
and projective test interpretation. This is 
not a book for the beginner or the neophyte. 
It is a most delightful book for the advanced 
Rorschach interpreter. 

JOHN GLADFELTER 
Southwestern Medical School 
University of Texas 


Bohm, Ewald, Psychodiagnostisches 
Vademecum. Bern and Stuttgart: Ver- 
lag Hans Huber, 1960. 177 p. DM 
22.80. 


Ewald Bohm, well known author of a 
widely used European textbook on the Ror- 
schach method, has now published a Ror- 
schach manual containing several hundred 
diagnostic tables. His newest publication rep- 
resents an expansion into a special volume of 
a series of summary tables which were orig- 
inally compiled for Rorschach’s Psychodiag- 
nostik by Walter Morgenthaler. Bohm is of 
the opinion that there is currently a need 
for such a summary inasmuch as it has be- 
come virtually impossible for the Rorschach 
practitioner to retain even the most impor- 
tant findings of almost forty years of research. 
His most recent book is designed to serve as a 
memory aid with which the Rorschach user, 
after scoring, may compare the raw data of 
the protocol. Bohm explicitly states that 
only in a few exceptional cases, the entire 
content of his handbook pertains to static, 
non-dynamic appraisals of the Rorschach rec- 
ord. 

The selection of sources from which the 
diagnostic summarization tables have been de- 
rived, shows clearly the influence of the au- 
thor’s classic Rorschach orientation. The 
classical Swiss school (Rorschach, Oberholzer, 
Binder, Zulliger, Kuhn, Loosli-Usteri) and 
Bohm’s own experiences furnish the data for 
the tables. Only in rare instances is refer- 
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ence made to results of American schools, 
eg. Schafer’s signs for the defense mechan- 
isms. Bohm stresses that the compiled tables 
are applicable only to Rorschach’s original 
method, and that their use with other Ror- 
schach techniques will undoubtedly lead to 
erroneous results. Hence, for most American 
users of the test, this manual will have little 
practical meaning. Nevertheless, for the 
reader acquainted with German, it is rather 
stimulating to study the individual tables in- 
asmuch as they reflect the painstaking re- 
search on the Rorschach in historical per- 
spective. Thus, one finds the work of early 
researchers (Rorschach, Loepfe, Weber, etc.) 
alongside results of the last few years. Bohm 
emphasizes that the resources used for his 
handbooks are not equally reliable, and one 
misses differentiation of the various tables 
with respect to their usefulness, reliability, 
and validity. 

The tables of diagnostic indices are or- 
ganized under the following headings: I. In- 
dividual test factors (number of responses, 
percentages, manner of approach, etc.); II. 
Modifications in method (differences between 
the Rorschach and Bohm-Rorschach), Merei’s 
stimulus properties of the cards, etc.); III. In- 
telligence (Normal intelligence, oligophrenia, 
intelligence levels, etc.); IV. Types of intelli- 
gence and aptitudes (practical intelligence, 
artistic aptitude, intuition, etc.); V. Affectiv- 
itv and social sensitivity (stability of affectiv- 
ity, empathy, impulsivity, etc.); VI. Age 
groups (children, development of experience 
type, old age, etc.) ; VII, Constitutional types 
(schizothymia, cyclothymia, ixothymia, etc.) ; 
VIII. Neuroses (defense mechanisms, actual 
neuroses and psychoneuroses, syndromes of 
character neuroses, etc.); IX. Psychopathy 
(specific syndromes of psychopathy, pseudo- 
psychopathy, etc.); X. and XI. Depression 
(manic-depressive group, general depression, 
amphithymia, etc.); XII. Schizophrenia 
(chronic and acute forms, prognosis, the four 
groups, etc.); XIII, Paranoid presenile psy- 
chosis—Kleist; XIV. Epilepsy (intelligence 
factors in epilepsy, special epileptic groups, 
traumatic epilepsy); XV. Organic psychoses 
(general organic Rorschach-syndrome, ence- 
phalitis, alcoholic Karsakoff, etc.) ; XVI. So- 
matic illnesses (Tuberculosis and heart dis- 
eases, physically handicapped.) The volume 
terminates with three appendices dealing with 
differential diagnosis, general prognosis, and 
a list of special phenomena. 

It would be interesting to discuss at least 
some of these diagnostic tables, particularly 
those which may be relatively unknown in 
this country. The latter, however, would be 
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beyond the scope of this review. Bohm has 
merely compiled a summarization of findings 
and assumes responsibility only for the re- 
sults of his own research. He sees the obvious 
danger that his manual can be used as a 
cookbook and that it can lead to sloppy diag- 
nostic work. He warns against this tendency 
and writes that he has released the Vade- 
mecum only after some hesitation. Despite 
these dangers and the limitations of its ap- 
plicability, we are of the opinion that this 
book could become a useful tool as an aide 
memoir for those who endorse Rorschach’s 
original method. 

HAns J. PRIESTER 

Trenton State Hospital 

Trenton, N. J. 


Hutt, M. L. & Briskin, G. J. The Clin- 
ical Use of the Revised Bender- 
Gestalt Test. Grune & Stratton, N.Y., 
1960. Pp. 168. Price $5.00 


The purpose of the writers in this book 
has been (1) to make available the ration- 
ale and methods of projective interpretation 
of the revised Bender Gestalt Test (RBGT); 
and (2) to present a case for inferential and 
configurational analysis. On both scores the 
authors have done a commendable though 
not complete job. 


rhis is the first book on the BG which is 
more than the elaboration of an objective 
scoring system for the purpose of classifying 
test behavior into gross categories of nor- 
mal, neurotic, and psychotic. The authors 
present a system of interpretation based on 
projective principles which makes it possible 
for the psychologist to arrive at a full per- 
sonality description and an evaluation of the 
underlying process phenomena and they do 
this in an orderly methodical sequence. In 
addition to this they contribute a valuable 
extension to the test in adding the elabora- 
tion and association phases. These help to 
ease the interpretative problems by often 
revealing the personal or symbolic meaning 
of the design to the subject. There is an 
excellent chapter on general problems of 
diagnosis stressing the dynamic as opposed 
to the structural (Kraepelinian) approach. 

The authors present a good case for in- 
ferential analysis which they define as fol- 
lows: “Inferential analysis depends, in the 
first instance, on the presence of discrete 
phenomena which already have a substantial 
body of data for validation purposes. How- 
ever, this type of analysis goes beyond the 
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simple statement of a correlational relation- 
ship between each phenomenon and each 
‘trait. It assumes, on the contrary, that the 
successive productions of a given sequence of 
events are uniquely determined by the inter- 
action of multi-determined events over a 
span of time so that the final product on the 
test represents the idiosyncratic resultant of 
the given constellation of events operating 
over time (authors’ italics). Moreover, it in- 
volves the postulation of not one but sev- 
eral alternate hypotheses during the process 
of developing inferences, until the analysis 
of sequential findings tends to confirm one 
or several of these liypotheses and simul- 
taneously rejects others.” (p. 75) . 

The examples of this approach are gener- 
ally convincing but one gets the impression 
that the authors have been so carried away 
by their conviction of the existence of this 
nebulous substantial body of already vali- 
dated data that the question of validation 
has gone by relatively unnoticed. There are 
references throughout the book to a few val- 
idational studies but far too many interpre- 
tative statements are made without either 
an explanation of why or how the principle 
“works; or of statistics on how the confi- 
dence in any particular interpretative prin- 
ciple became established. 

There are also frequent references to nor- 
mative studies but no norms are presented. 
There is no doubt that the authors feel very 
sure of their ground, so their confidence 
must be built on considerable clinical vali- 
dation. If this is so, surely it would have been 
worth the effort to go through the files to 
compile the pertinent statistical data. It is 
clear that interpretative principles lean heav- 
ily on graphology and figure drawing an- 
alysis. References to statements such as 
space, position of first drawing, sequence, 
use of margin, size of figures, line quality, 
retrogression, perseveration, etc., are familiar 
and present little interpretative difficulty. 
However, there are too many _ inferences 
drawn without reference to empirical find- 
ings. Since this is presumably intended as a 
textbook, something more is needed. 


A few examples will make the case clear. 
On p. 81, “Preferred movements in the 
lateral or horizontal plane, for example, are 
likely to be associated with unresolved needs 
for interpersonal cathexes, while movements 
in the vertical plane are related to difficulties 
in dealing with authority figures.” In dis- 
cussing the drawings much is made of the 
difficulty with authority figures, and this is 
inferred from the patient’s inability to draw 
the sides of the open square without some 
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distortion, On p, 82, “Some patients draw 
the figure with a clockwise orientation or 
rotation, an indication of depressive trends.” 
No validating studies are offered for such 
hypotheses, and many others, and no logic 
is presented for making such inferences, i.e., 
not even the logic used by graphologists 
which some may assume has sufficient vali- 
dation. On the other hand, it is obvious that 
evidence for interpretative principles such as 
the authors give is possible to obtain, since, 
e.g., the following statement is supported by 
experimental evidence (Ph.D. study H. 
Breen). “Difficulty in expressing aggressive 
drives is associated with difficulty in repro- 
ducing curved figures whereas corresponding 
difficulty with passivity is associated with 
straight line figures.” 


In every projective technique each sign or 
determinant has a fixed and fundamental 
meaning, and a provisional one, in which 
case the meaning is modified by the rest of 
the configuration. This is precisely what 
makes validation such a difficult problem. 
However, to the extent that each sign has a 
fundamental meaning, it is possible to vali- 
date it, whether singly or within its config- 
uration. The authors have not felt it neces- 
sary to bother with this or, if they have, they 
have not given us the data. They have used 
experimental evidence where this existed and 
have allowed the remainder to rest on their 
clinical experience and knowledge. Since the 
book is intended to give the rationale and 
principles of interpretation, and is therefore 
to be used as a textbook, much more than 
this is necessary to give the beginning stu- 
dent, and even the experienced clinician, a 
confidence in the universal validity of the 
authors’ statements. Considering the vague- 
ness of many concepts in clinical psychology 
and the idiosyncratic quality of many of the 
interpretative signs, it is time clinicians made 
some serious attempts at validation instead 
of referring to the substantial body of evi- 
dence which becomes more nebulous and 
tautological with the addition of each new 
projective technique and each new interpre- 
tative sign. 


The feeling of scepticism is reinforced in 
the second part of the book which deals 
with case presentation, While the interpre- 
tations are brilliant and reportedly correct 
they fail to exemplify the methods and prob- 
lems of interpretation. At times, as in case 
1, the inferences come too quickly and per- 
haps too brilliantly so that the connections 
between inference and evidence is either 
lacking or too difficult to follow, and it is 
difficult to combat scepticism and annoyance. 
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At times the case analysis consists of no 
more than an enumeration of the perceptual 
distortions ending up in a diagnostic state- 
ment. Although this technique is apparently 
deliberate, it is not satisfactory. The im- 
pression one gets is that the book was written 
in great haste and the authors were too 
pressed for time to look into background ma- 
terial or to compile the necessary statistics. 
The case histories are generally frustrating- 
ly inadequate—a tendency only too common 
among clinical writers. 

However, in spite of all the shortcomings, 
this is a valuable book. It deepens and 
broadens our understanding of the Bender 
Gestalt and of the inferential and configura- 
tional approach. It raises many interesting 
problems for research, and on the whole it 
does a service to the practising clinician who 
uses the Bender Gestalt. It is a book worth 
careful study. 

S. Z. DUDEK 
Allan Memorial Institute 
Montreal, Canada 


Kataguchi, Yasufumi, Rorschachiana 
Japonica, 1960, Volume 3. Tokyo, Ja- 
pan: Seishin Book Co. 


The Tokyo Institute of Rorschach Research 
has produced its third volume of research on 
the Rorschach under the editorship of Y. 
Kataguchi, a fellow in the Society for Pro- 
jective Techniques. 

It contains along with book reviews and a 
sketch of Bruno Klopfer, 16 original research 
papers in Japanese with detailed English ab- 
stracts of about half of them. The scope is 
broad, including tachistoscopic, scoring, vali- 
dation, clinical factor analytic, semantic dif- 
ferential and diagnostic studies. There is lit- 
tle doubt that Japanese Rorschach investi- 
gators are aware of the most recent develop- 
ments in Rorschach theory and practice, re- 
search findings and research methods. 


Rabin, Albert I. and Haworth, Mary 
R. (Eds.), Projective Techniques with 
Children, New York: Grune & Strat- 
ton, Publisher. 1960, $11.75. 


This is a medium-sizer (392-page) book in- 
tended to represent the present status of the 
field of projective techniques in the child 
area. The editors in their Introduction direct 
the book at the practicing clinician and at 
the research worker, although the chances are 
that it will be somewhat more useful to the 
former than to the latter. The point is made 
that psychology and projective techniques 
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inter-penetrate, and the objective of further 
integration is stated at the beginning and at 
the end, with some reference to it being made 
in between. The book is certainly representa- 
tive in that all sorts of views are presented 
between its covers, The theoretical views of 
the authors run the gamut from being quite 
behavioral to completely psychoanalytic, and 
as is true in virtually all anthologies, the 
quality of the material is exceedingly uneven. 
In one of the later chapters Siegel presents 
some excellent criteria for determining whe- 
ther a projective technique can be used as a 
research tool. It would have been interesting 
to instruct the authors dealing with the spe- 
cific technique to evaluate their tools accord- 
ing to this sort of framework. However, since 
the authors were apparently given no struc- 
ture but allowed to proceed entirely on their 
own, the question of operational statements, 
reliability, validity, and predictive efficiency 
are taken up only when the author is so in- 
clined. 

In general, the book makes very interesting 
and stimulating reading, the bulk of existing 
knowledge concerning the application of pro- 
jective techniques to children is probably con- 
tained or referred to in the chapters, and the 
many interesting case illustrations are always 
helpful to the practicing clinician as well as 
the novice. 


The uneveness of the book is neatly illus- 
trated in the first section, dealing with the 
Rorschach test. Halpern, in discussing chil- 
dren’s Rorschachs, describes developmental 
stages and forms of pathology, without any 
reference whatever to normative or research 
data, completely ignoring the work of others. 
Hertz, in discussing adolescent Rorschachs, 
makes a very exhaustive review of the re- 
search that has been done in this area. She 
points out that adult norms are useful as 
maturational indices and peer norms as ad- 
justment indices. Hertz’ chapter contains sev- 
enty references in contrast to Halpern’s which 
contains seven, 

An interesting section on picture techniques 
follows. Probably this is the area of projective 
techniques in which most has been done as 
regards children. Bellak, in discussing the 
C.A.T., admits that the use of animal pictures 
is controversial, and cites studies to illustrate 
this controversy. It appears that most of the 
“evidence” which conforms with this theory 
is hypothetical and theoretical, whereas the 
empirical evidence seems to be discouraging. 
However, Bellak refuses to be discouraged, 
and suggests interpretations which are the 
usual psychoanalytic ones to be found in 
standard textbooks on the subjects. Blum dis- 
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cusses the Blacky Test with children, readily 
admitting that the use of this technique with 
this age group is just beginning, and that ap- 
propriate research evidence is unsatisfactory 
at this stage of the game. Kagan emphasizes 
the role of stimulus in pulling fantasy, fur- 
ther pointing out that the stimulus proper- 
ties may differ from one age level to the next. 
He feels that motives have been a major focus 
of interest to people dealing with thematic 
material, but feels that defenses and expres- 
sive (cognitive) styles should be given fur- 
ther attention. His views of the relationship 
between fantasy and behavior follows that of 
Henry and Lindzey, and is discussed in terms 
of such important modifiers as level of aware- 
ness, situational influences, motives-defense 
interaction, etc. In discussing research done 
with the Thematic Apperception Test and re- 
lated techniques, the author finds much in- 
consistent evidence, It seems to this reviewer 
that the research reviewed tended to be 
meaningful insofar as different levels of 
awareness were appropriately considered in 
comparing an experimental variable with a 
criterion. Kagan points out that developmen- 
tal studies and those focusing on style are 
not present in the abundance which he con- 
siders desirable. Shneidman has a brief de- 
scription of his MAPS test, restricting him- 
self to a claim that this technique is prob- 
ably useful with children, which he docu- 
ments with some interesting case illustrations. 


Rosenzweig, in discussing the children’s 
form of his Picture Frustration Study, de- 
scribes it as an investigation of a particular 
area (reaction to frustration) in a_ nicely 
quantifiable way. Studies demonstrate that 
the reliability of this instrument is fair and 
the evidence for validity vaguely favorable, 
according to the author’s standards, The sta- 
tistics cited are often of borderline signifi- 
cance, however. One particularly interesting 
study by Wechsberg demonstrates that the 
Picture Frustration Study can detect differ- 
ences in personality integration (inter-level 
disparity) between normals and patients. The 
P-F study has been used to study special 
symptom groups. For example, retardates 
scem to have a unique pattern and delin- 
quents show a stereotypically “fake-good” pat- 
tern. This seems to raise the question of 
what level the P-F study really measures. Sex 
differences have been demonstrated, and cul- 
tural differences found as well. This teceh- 
nique seems to have research application. 

Haworth reviews films as a group projective 
technique, referring specifically to the use of 
the filmed play. The evidence seems to indi- 
cate that children do identify with the char- 
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acters, and that if the film is followed by a 
thorough inquiry and the analysis is detailed 
and researchable some important information 
can be gained. This seems like a promising 
approach, A good deal of the description of 
specific test materials and test instructions 
herein contained is readily available in stand- 
ard texts elsewhere, and such sources are 
identified in the appendices. 

The next major section deals with verbal 
methods, starting out with a description of 
story completion techniques by Wiirsten. He 
described the MTS (Madeline Thomas 
Stories) as a “clinical method,” not a test. 
This serves as a reason for making no at- 
tempts to standardize either the administra- 
tion or the interpretation. Wiirsten concludes 
that this technique is not useful for begin- 
ners in the clinical field. Normative data is 
presented in a very informal and subjective 
manner, and the emphasis in interpretation 
is on depth, This seems to be the usual 
European approach, which emphasizes hair- 
splitting within the unconscious, at the ex- 
pense of behavioral prediction. The Despert 
(Duess) fables are also briefly referred to. 
Following this there is an American-style 
chapter by Forer which is designed to review 
the literature on Word Association and Sen- 
tence Completion techniques as applied to 
children. This is a thorough, systematic re- 
view of existing knowledge, and ends with 
the conclusion that Word Association tech- 
niques with children have not proved clini- 
cally profitable, whereas Sentence Completion 
methods have been found useful in detecting 
pathology, affect states, and functioning in- 
telligence, as well as discovering indicators of 
underlying conflicts. Forer describes the chil- 
dren’s form of his own Sentence Completion 
Test. 

There is a useful chapter by Fromm in 
this section on the projective elements of in- 
telligence testing. It is indeed regrettable that 
intelligence testing is often taught to students 
at a time when their lack of knowledge con- 
cerning personality theory and _ pathology 
makes it impossible for them to learn the 
proper and exhaustive use of such tests. 
Fromm supplies a list of personological cate- 
gories and variables with hints as to how 
they can be applied to standard intelligence 
tests. Regrettably these are exclusively psy- 
choanalytic in nature, and are therefore lim- 
ited to settings in which this is the sole 
frame of reference, 

The section on graphic methods has a cap- 
sule version of Hammer’s recent book “The 
Clinical Application of Projective Drawings.” 
The first chapter by Machover dealing with 
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sex differences in children makes reference to 
45 graphic variables which are said to have 
been analyzed and integrated in a major nor- 
mative study, The material presented, how- 
ever, consists of the usual “arty” generaliza- 
tions characteristic of this author. Everything 
is beautifully rationalized and haloed, with 
no embarrassing holes, incongruities, or dis- 
crepancies being brought in to confuse the 
reader. Hammer, who has undertaken the 
task of discussing the H-T-P, as applied to 
children, begins by saying that drawings are 
absorbing, non-threatening, and ice-breaking 
in nature, and readily lead to verbal expres- 
sion. He insists that expressive behavior is 
meaningful, which is probably not too con- 
troversial an assumption. Hammer discusses 
the matter in his usual skillful and persuasive 
way, but being an American-trained psycholo- 
gist, could make an occasional reference to 
evidence. 

The remaining chapter by Elkish on free 
art expression suggests the use of this me- 
dium as a diagnostic device. Ihe emphasis 
here is away from content and towards the 
exhaustive analysis of form elements. The 
criteria for doing it is spelled out, but not in 
enough detail to give the novice in this area 
the necessary tools for analysis. The system 
sounds interesting, and could easily be put 
in the kind of operational terms that would 
make validity research possible. 

A section on play material follows. The 
first chapter by Murphy and Krall on free 
play discusses this as a highly unstructured 
situation which therefore involves no stand- 
ard materials, instructions, or methods of 
analysis. It is suggested by the authors that 
miniature life toys give content, but the form 
of expression is more likely to be revealed in 
larger or more plastic play materials. It is 
pointed out that the cultural background of 
children influences their attitude toward play 
materials, The discussion of interpretation 
here deals much more with behavior than 
some of the chapters in the proceeding sec- 
tion. There are some hints as to the diag- 
nostic value of play observations. 

A brief chapter on spontaneous puppetry 
by Woltmann discusses the relative advan- 
tages of various kinds of puppets, and gives 
some illustrations as to how this technique 
could be used for making free associations 
about children’s problems. 

Finally, there is a chapter by the two edi- 
tors on miscellaneous techniques, which gives 
pithy, articulate, and critical reviews of their 
status. The IT scale for detecting sex prefer- 
ences among children sounds like an interest- 
ing technique, The status of the Szondi Test 


is properly described as highly precarious. 
Not much is said here about the Bender Ges- 
talt test, but perhaps this was because the 
excellent clinical manual by Hutt & Briskin 
entitled: “The Clinical Application of the Re- 
vised Bender Gestalt Test” had not yet ap- 
peared at that time. Most of the rest of the 
tests mentioned are discussed exhaustively in 
Hammer's volume mentioned above. 

Some of the best parts of this book appear 
towards the end. A chapter by Altmann on 
projective techniques in the clinical setting 
points out some of the specific problems in- 
volved in the application of projective tech- 
niques to children. These include the neces- 
sity for understanding developmental proc- 
esses, the fact that emotions in the case of 
children are immediate and overtly expressed, 
the tendency for the child’s personality to be 
labile and unstable since he is not as yet in- 
dividuated and integrated, and finally, the 
difficulty in distinguishing in the case of chil- 
dren between immaturity and aberrant be- 
havior. She gives good illustrations of these 
points and they could well serve to stimulate 
the thinking of students and practitioners. 

The next chapter by Siegel on the applica- 
tion of projective techniques to child re- 
search points out that projective tests as re- 
search tools must contain a readily communi- 
cated basis of interpretation, and must be 
able to make rather precise measurements of 
the variables under consideration. He focuses 
upon some knotty questions such as what pro- 
jection really implies, what level of awareness 
of behavior is being measured, whether the 
normative data are really adequate, and 
whether the influence of such situational vari- 
ables as the personality of the examiner have 
been properly considered. This kind of ap- 
proach could well lead to a new book on the 
scientific status of projective techniques, 
which is very badly needed. The final chap- 
ter by King does not deal especially with chil- 
dren, but merely points out the usual con- 
ceptual, empirical, and methodological diffi- 
culties in going forward in the field of pro- 
jective techniques. 

In general, it is the opinion of this reviewer 
that the book is a very worth while one and 
quite representative of the present status of 
the field it purports to cover. The clinical and 
theoretical approaches covered are representa- 
tive of people working in the area of child 
clinical psychology. Those individuals deal- 
ing entirely with psychoanalytic phenomena 
are much more comfortable since their 
system is a self-contained one which is not 
easily disturbed by the otherwise embarras- 
sing questions of scientists. Occasionally a 
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brave soul arises who attempts to present a 
projective technique for child use in which 
the criteria for validity are operational and 
thereby subject to study, This is a calculated 
risk, and sometimes the gamble is bound to 
fail. The editors of this volume are to be 
commended for their bringing together be- 
tween two covers so much useful information 
from so many divergent points of view. 
Whether it is possible to discipline authors 
to the point where they will assume a com- 
mon frame of reference in this type of collec- 
tion is questionable. The clinical insights 
gained by this more informal procedure may 
be worth the sacrifice. 


WALTER G. KLOPFER 
University of Portland 


Ross, Allan O. Practice of Clinical 
Child Psychology. Grune and Strat- 
ton, New York, 1959. 


Alan Ross has written the first textbook- 
like book on psychological clinical practice 
in a child guidance clinic. The reason that 
he is the first author in this area—although 
psychologists have been functioning in this 
role since clinics were founded in 1917—is 
evident in the wealth of material that he has 
been forced to try to encompass in this book. 
He has to deal with some of the background 
and history of clinics, with the function not 
only of the psychologist with whom he is 
primarily concerned but with the other team 
members and the interrelated functions of all 
three of the group, and with the kinds of 
patients that the psychologist in the child 
clinic faces, and the instruments that he 
uses. Therefore, writing such a book be- 
comes a big undertaking, and while Ross 
has not flinched from the scope of the job 
that he has undertaken, he has not been 
completely successful in carrying it off. 

Ross approaches the role of the clinical 
psychologist systematically. In Part I he 
deals with the nature of the psychologist’s 
function: defining the three areas that cus- 
tomarily characterize or are delineated as 
within the province of the psychologist on 
the team: diagnosis, treatment and research. 
Almost immediately he shows how the psy- 
chologist’s role has evolved historically in 
terms of the development of the child guid- 
ance clinic itself. Then the division of work 
in the clinic is outlined and some descrip- 
tion of the way the team functions as a 
group. In describing the psychologist’s con- 
tribution to the total team procedures, Ross 
is forced to discuss the two other psychi- 
atric professionals who complete the picture: 
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and he does a very satisfactory job of pre- 
senting the psychiatrist and the psychiatric 
social worker in the child setting. Ross uses 
the classical child guidance model as his base, 
although very briefly mentioning some of 
the many variations that have developed in 
the last forty years. In describing the diag- 
nostic and therapeutic roles of the psycholo- 
gist, he does an interesting and succinct job 
of showing how the psychological tools and 
frame of reference have their place in the 
psychologist’s functioning. While in psycho- 
therapy the psychologist’s role is not par- 
ticularly different from that of some of the 
other staff members, he is presented as a 
therapist with an eye to how he works in 
cases in which other members of the patient's 
family are seen by persons of other disci- 
plines. 

I thought Ross’ presentation so helpful as 
a general orientation to the child guidance 
clinic in particular, and the functioning of 
the psychologist in particular that I used it 
as part of the orientation program for our 
predoctoral interns in clinical psychology. Al- 
most immediately it gave them a grasp of the 
child guidance movement as a whole and 
the role of the professional psychologist, thus 
serving as a valuable frame of reference 
against which the philosophy and practices 
specific to our Clinic could be understood. 

In Part II where Ross attempts to focus 
on the specific technical skills of the psycholo- 
gist, particularly his testing instruments, and 
presents case material and test reports, his 
material seemed less unique. There it stands 
as more of the usual examples of case rec- 
ords, and it is hard to see from the text how 
being in a child guidance setting particularly 
shapes what is done or how it is done. How- 
ever, the bibliographic material on the most 
commonly-used test instruments is valuable. 
It seemed to me that it would have been 
more helpful to try to describe the kinds of 
cases that are most frequently seen in the 
child guidance clinic so that some idea of 
the scope of the functioning could be fur- 
ther illustrated. 

My main basis of difference with Ross is in 
the picture of the professional child psycholo- 
gist’s identity that one is left with. I felt 
that he attempted to derive it from tech- 
niques and instruments that the psychologist 
uses, and from the way these enable him to 
supplement the work of the psychiatrist and 
psychiatric social worker. My own feeling 
is that the clinical psychologist’s identity in 
the team stems from his particular orienta- 
tion toward personality, which has grown 
out of his specific training, background, and 
experiences, and which are then reflected in 
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the techniques that he uses and adopts—in- 
stead of vice versa. To me none of the three 
team professionals does a part job which 
then makes up the whole; but rather each 
takes a whole look at the patient from his 
unique vantage point. 

BERNICE T. EIDUSON 

Director of Research 

Reiss-Davis Clinic for Child Guidance 


Walder, H. Drive Structure and 
Criminality, Criminobiologic Investi- 
gations. C. C. Thomas, Springfield, 
Ill., 1959, pp. XVII+ 174, $7.50. 


Hans Walder is Attorney General for the 
District of Zurich, Switzerland, and is an ex- 
perienced pupil of L. Szondi. The present 
volume, skillfully translated by M. W. Webb, 
is the original “Triebstruktur und Krimin- 
alitat,” published in 1952 by H. Huber. The 
original book is slightly enlarged and a chap- 
ter on the h needs and their criminogenic 
significance, reprinted from Szondiana II, is 
added. The author states clearly his position 
as an enthusiastic follower of Szondi’s theory 
of drives and describes his conceptions of 
drive structure as related to criminal typol- 
ogy. The introductory chapters discuss a gen- 
eral approach to the problem of criminobi- 
ology as a combination of criminosomatology 
and criminopsychology, unclearly differenti- 
ated from criminosociology. The chapters re- 
flect. classical German thought, taken from 
Exner and Mezger, and appear incomplete 
and naive to any reader familiar with the 
complex contemporary discussions on the sub- 
ject matter, the methodology and the aims of 
modern criminology. The preceding subdi- 
vision into criminobiology and criminosoci- 
ology, for example, hardly justifies the same 
author’s contention that the cleavage between 
predisposition and environment is “practically 
impossible and completely senseless (p. 14). 

[he author has constructed a criminobi- 
ologic typology upon the basis of the Szon- 
dian theory of drives and, in pursuing this 
outmoded aim, has assumed a close corre- 
spondence between character traits, or drives, 
and type of offence. This is in contrast with 
modern approaches of clinical criminology, 
which try to underline the need for indi- 
vidual examination and state the possibility 
that, in given circumstances, the same drive 
constellation can motivate quite different ex- 
ternal criminal (as well as non-criminal) be- 
haviors, Some of the types presented by the 
author are described in an unusual termin- 
ology (e.g. the “Misunderstood Genius” and 
the “latent acquirer of valuable objects’) 
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which does not help to clarify his concepts. 
Also, his “significant criminobiologic types” 
are not in any sense, demonstrated. [he book 
has a tautologic approach and makes no use 
of statistical analysis. The author goes as far 
as to state (p. 128) that the Szondi test can 
be used as a method of criminal inquiry, to 
rule out those suspects whose drive structure 
does not conform to the criminal behavior 
under investigation. 


The large literature, other than Swiss or 
German, discussing the Szondi test and chal- 
lenging its validity is completely ignored. 
Even the.important paper of S. Deri (J. proj. 
Tech., 1954, 18, 33-41) on the Szondi test of 
delinquents is not discussed, although it ap- 
pears in a list of selective references added 
to the volume and prepared by the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Society for Projec- 
tive Techniques. More recent investigations 
(W. M. Coulter: The Szondi test and the 
prediction of antisocial behavior, J. proj. 
Tech., 1959, 23, 24-29) disprove the validity 
of the Szondi procedure in criminology and 
makes it very difficult to accept the overen- 
thusiastic conclusions of Dr. Walder. Ihe 
book, however, presents a number of crim- 
inal cases studied with the Szondi test and 
can be used as an anthology of clinical crim- 
inal cases. The use of the Szondi test in crim- 
inological examinations, together with other 
tests, is certainly justified, but unwarranted 
generalizations and statements, such as those 
presented in this book, are contrary to a sci- 
entific approach to and a valuable under- 
standing of the field of criminal psychology. 


F. FERRACUTI 

Institute of Criminal 
Anthropology 

University of Rome. Italy 


Wylie, Ruth C., The Self Concept. A 
Critical Survey of Pertinent Research 
Literature. Lincoln: University ot Ne- 
braska Press, 1961, pp. xili and 370, 
$4.50. 


Ruth Wylie not only provides a much- 
needed, comprehensive review of the litera- 
ture on the self-concept but tackles the job 
with a sharp methodological razor. It is al- 
most exciting at times to see her applv the 
operationalism principles of behaviorism to 
this phenomenological content area. After tin- 
ishing the book you wonder whether the 
various questionnaire—based definitions of 
the self concept belong in behaviorism or 
phenomenology. Both can lay claim to them 
and both would admit that the objectively 
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defined concepts bear little resemblance to 
those of early introspectionism. 

Pertinent research on the self concept only 
goes back about 10 years so the review covers 
current issues and interests. At least some of 
the articles appearing in 1959 are included. 
Coverage is wide and even includes research 
with tests such as the MMPI, But, of course, 
Q sorts and self-rating scales are the main 
points of focus. The lengthy bibliography 
also includes many unpublished theses. It is 
a bit surprising to find Kenneth Spence cited 
in the bibliography but it serves to illustrate 
Dr. Wylie’s use of sound methodological 
bases for establishing scientific evidence. 

Few of us would envy the author’s task of 
being the first to organize this new research 
area into chapters of a book, so we can for- 
give her for not being wholly successful. The 
reader will find it difficult to locate areas of 
his interest by chapter heading or subhead- 
ings in the text but the subject and author 
indices seem adequate. 

Helpful methodological criticisms are made 
throughout the book that may serve as warn- 
ings to future workers. These criticisms are 
frequent, strong, and repetitive but are of- 
fered in the hope that her critical overview of 
recent research will steer future studies in a 
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more successful direction. 

Wylie feels that the research indicates the 
limited value in employing various global 
aspects of the self concept but believes much 
more fruitful work will be forthcoming if 
constructs are improved. She urges the devel- 
opment of more molecular concepts applying 
to the various facets of the self rather than 
to go on grossly measuring self-regard in a 
unitary fashion as if all areas of inquiry such 
as morality, achievement, and body could be 
subsumed under a single concept. A recent 
factor analysis of self-ideal self discrepancy 
scores, about to be reported by Guertin and 
Jourard, should dispell any complacency 
about the use of such scores as if they had a 
stable unidimensional meaning. 

Despite Wylie’s investment in this one area 
of research she retains her objectivity and 
concludes, “On the whole we have found that 
there are enough positive trends to be tanta- 
lizing . . . (but) the total accumulation of 
substantive findings is disappointing, espe- 
cially in proportion to the great amount of 
effort: which obviously has been expended 
(p. 317). 


Witson H. GUERTIN 
University of Florida 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INTERNATIONAL 
RORSCHACH CONGRESS 


Fifth International Congress, August 5-9, 
1961, in the University of Freiburg in Breis- 
gau, Germany. Professor R. Heiss is President 
of the Congress. 

The principal papers to be read by 

S. J. Beck, Chicago. 

R. Kuhn, Miinsterlingen, Switzerland. 
A third contributor, still to be announced 
from Italy. 

Aside from the principal topics, the follaw- 
ing special areas are to be explored: 

(1) theoretic and empiric foundations of 

Rorschach technic; 

(2) application in the fields of medicine, 
development, and social psychology; 
Rorschach technic in relation to other 
psychological procedures; 

(4) modifications and new developments; 
(5) problems of international agreement on 
signs and evaluations. 


(3 


— 


Headquarters of the Congress are at the 
Institut fiir Psychologie und Charkteroligie, 
Peterstr, 1 (Peterhof). Freiburg in Breisgau, 
Germany. 


THE SOCIETY FOR 
PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


Southern California Division presented the 
following program on May 19, 1961. 

SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF PROJECTIVE TESTING 
OF PARENTS TO THE DIAGNOSTIC 
UNDERSTANDING OF A CHILD 

The Parents: Mortimer M. Meyer, Ph.D., 
Chief Psychologist, Reiss-Davis Clinic, 

The Child: Winafred B. Lucas, Ph.D., 
Senior Psychologist, Reiss-Davis Clinic. 

The Interrelationship: Bernice T. Eiduson, 
Ph.D., Director of Research, Reiss-Davis 
Clinic. 


BOOKS AVAILABLE FOR REVIEW 

The following new books are available for 
review by persons who are knowledgeable in 
the area and are willing to take the responsi- 
bility for writing a judicious evaluation of the 
book, Address requests to the Executive 
Editor. 

Beck, S.; Beck, A.; Levitt, E. E., & Molish, 


H. B. Rorschach’s Test. I. 


3rd_ edition. 


Bjerstedt, A. Glimpses from the work of 


the school child. 


Bohm, E, Psychodiagnostisches Vademecum. 


Hammer, E, F. Creativity. 


Honkavaara, 
expression. 


Eysenck, H. J. Handbook of abnormal psy- 


chology. 


Nat. Acad, Sciences: Individual and group 


Sylvia. 


The psychology 


behavior in a coal mine disaster. 


Meili, R. 
Diagnostik. 
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